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7 Helped Save Sugar 


Parowax—another Atlantic Refining Co. product 
}* was. just as instrumental in the war-conservation 
movement as Atlantic Gasoline or Perfection Oil 
Heaters and Oil-Cook Stoves. Parowax conserves 
not fuel— but food. 


} The amount of fruits, berries, etc. preserved in 
; war-time against the possibility of food shortage, 
naturally far exceeded the annual jam-and-jelly crop 
of peace-time years. | 





Parowax sealed many a jar and kept the goodness 
inand impurities out. Again was Atlantic advertising 
up-to-the-minute. It told of the need for more pre- 
: serving and how Parowax was sure to keep the 
“contents of the jars pure and sweet ’til time to eat. 


This up-to-the-minute advertising was prepared at 
Advertising Headquarters, as is all Atlantic news- 
paper and magazine publicity. 
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The Growth of Farm Income 


A glance at the figures below indicates clearly the 
sound financial condition of the farmer and the con- 
sequent reason for his being the greatest sales pros- 
pect during 1919— 


1918 Farm Income (Gov. Estimate) $24,700,000,000.00 


1917 Farm Income................. 21,325,000,000.00 
1916 Farm Income................. 15,000,000,000.00 
1915 Farm Income................. 12,650,000,000.00 


In seeking the farm market, it is necessary to elim- 
inate the inefficient farmer. It is the intelligent and 
progressive farmers that possess the wealth available 
through advertising. 


Over 1,000,000 of these farmers can be reached 
effectively only through 


The Standard Farm Papers 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard*Farmer and you sell his neighbors too. 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
F P Established 1886 | 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 





Western Representatives 
STanparp Farw Papers, Inc. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Advertising to Women to Sell. 
Men’s Goods 


Interesting Revelations of a New York Campaign 


By Helen A. Ballard 


ATIONAL advertisers have 
1 N often had this question to an- 
swer: “Will it pay me to appeal 
to the women to sell strictly men’s 
goods r 

A well known retailer in New 
York, John David, has been doing 
just this and his experience is 
suggestive in that it supplies facts 
which an advertiser may take into 
consideration. 

“A Woman’s Eye Is a Capital 
Eye!” Naturally I had always be- 
lieved that, and when John David 
boldly announced it to the men’s 
clothing-buying public I felt more 
than ever convinced. I had often 
wondered why dealers in men’s 
apparel did not appeal to women 
in their advertising, so when one 
dealer did make the appeal, and 
in so arresting a way, I was eager 
to learn how it worked out in re- 
sults. I found Mr. David tre- 
mendously interested in his new 
venture and quite ready to talk 
about it. 

“Our prime object,” said Mr. 
David, “is to attract new custom- 
ers. Our old ones come back any- 
way, most of them. We consider 
that the best way to convince the 
man is through some woman mem- 
ber of his family. We have been 
including the women in our ad- 
vertising for only five or six 
weeks now, but the results show 
that we were right in our surmise. 
We are well pleased with the re- 
turn so far. Business kept up un- 
usally well in January when it 
generally suffers a slump. 


Table of Contents on page 142 
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“We make the appeal to women 
but we use the bold heading to 
attract the men. 

“The whole plan is based on a 
knowledge of how men and wom- 
en shop. The average man pur- 
chases largely through habit. He 
waits till the last minute when he 
needs clothes, then he rushes into 
the store he is used to and buys. 
If he gets fairly good service he 
sticks to that one firm for the 
chief articles of clothing. He 
may see a scarf or a tie in some 
other store that pleases him and 
go in and buy, but nine times out 
of ten he doesn’t consider buying 
suits and coats that way. 

“With women it is different. 
Women look about and shop care- 
fully. They compare fabrics. 
They are keener in their judg- 
ment of good tailoring, careful 
workmanship in all the little things 
than men. They pay attention to 
the matching of linings. They no- 
tice whether or not the buttons 
are the exact color of suit. Then, 
too, a woman knows what be- 
comes a man better than he knows 
himself. She has a more critical 
eye for style, fit and color. We 
feel that if we can get the women 
interested with others in the ex- 
cellence and worth of our mer- 
chandise we are willing to stand 
on the verdict of our women 
shoppers. 

“Men give advertising thought 
only when they are in need of 
something. Then, as I have said, 
they go to the place they are ac- 
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customed to. Women read the 
Sunday advertising religiously. 
They are on the lookout for val- 
ues. They shop discriminately. 
Men shop hurriedly. We made this 
point in one of our advertisements. 
Here it is,” and Mr. David turned 
to one in the’ file near by. An 
excerpt from the body of it reads: 

“She shops in and out of stores; 
He hops in and out of one store. 
She buys with both eyes on the 
goods; He buys with one eye on 
the clock. 

“What 


does a_ miraculously 


ES 
roadway at 52“ Street |S 














To The (Doman (ho Understands! 


AYS Dr. Frank Crane, who has the-gift of speak- 


INK 


to choose his Winter Suit, his 
Winter Overcoat, a Shirt, a Pair 
of Gloves, any article from Over. 
wear to Underwear and from Ha 
to Hosiery. 

“He will be better-dressed for 
Her advice, the gainer in pride 
and pocket. She will be better 
pleased with His clothes. We will 
be better circumstanced to prove 
to Him through Her that this in- 
stitution gives bottommost basic 
value and topmost __ intrinsic 
quality.” 

Then follow six attention-ar- 
resting, desire- 
creating, purse- 
opening de. 
scriptions of 
garments, de- 
scriptions _ that 
gave a man the 
feel of the gar- 
ment upon him 
just to read 


stitched buttonhole mean to a 
man? 
seam? 
wafer thinness? 
like 


ing our unspoken thoughts: “A woman's specialty 
is understanding. That is, understanding men. A 
woman gets to know you, by and by, better than 
you know yourself. Back of every man stands, 
somewhere, the woman who understands.” 


This advertisement is addressed to The Woman 
Who Understands; who understands that a man 
sometimes doesh't understand that Smartness and 
Success, live in the same block; who understands 
when and how to sow the seed of suggestion in a 
man’s mind; who understands that cotton may go 
by the name of wool, but knows that it won't get 
by with him, if she has anything to say about it; 
who understands linings and seams and button- 
ho'es and matching of colors; who understands 
that the slow, sharp man-shopper, just like the 
woman-shopper, who compares values, fares better 
in pocket and pride, than the hurry-up, wrap-it-up 
hopper, who waits till 16 minutes before train-time 
and pays a dollar-a-minute for his folly 


We invite The Woman Who Understands and 
The Man She Understands to meet The Merchant 
Who Understands the point-of-view of both 


VEN NON ONC NEN NEN ES 


Or a consummately smooth say 
Or an edge pressed to 
Or the Apollo- 


symmetry of a_ shoulder? 


bers 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS ADDRESSED TO WOMEN 


the women act and 
they 
their husbands or other men mem- 
family or when 
alone, so Mr. David took me 


when 


of their 


them. Through- 
out all of the 
advertising 
there is a clev- 
er play upon 
words, but al 
ways to a direct 
purpose, not 
flippant, mean- 
ingless phrases, 
but pointed, 
business -s 
curing informa- 
tion such as, 
“custom con 
struction at an 
uncus t omary 
low price.” 

I wanted to 
know some 
thing of how 
what they 


come in with 


How many men can.tell whether 
Gray or Blue or Brown or Green 
is their color? 

“Because a woman has a sensi- 
tized touch for fabrics, an Argus 
eye for quality and a mind fo- 
cused to a pinpoint upon value, 
we invite her—candidly, not can- 
diedly—to accompany one of her 
Men Folks to the John David Shop 


the floor below and introduced me 
to the manager of the depart 
ment. 

“Well,” said the manager, “the 
first thing they generally say 
when they come in is, ‘I’ve come 
to take advantage of your ivr 
tation.” If they are with their 
husbands they almost invariably 
say, ‘Don’t show him a brow! 
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2 HE PRODUCT had all 
the earmarks of a ‘‘find.”’ 
Ample capital was behind it— 
its sponsors desired to initiate 
a large publicity campaign. 
Was there a market? 


Our Research Department 
then took it up. Field men 
wentout. Dealers and jobbers 
were interviewed. Demand 
was studied. Competition.was 
studied. The product was 
studied—complete chemical 
analyses were made. 


And then- 


Our report saved the client 
tens of thousands of dollars 
by advising ‘No’. 

4 4 4 
Advertising agencies of standing not 
only advise how—but whether—the 
advertising investment should be made 





THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising . 61 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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sallow.’ It’s a funny 
thing how nearly every woman 
thinks her husband can’t wear 
brown. I suppose they have in 
mind a certain brown that really 
isn’t becoming to them and that 
they have tried sometime. But if 
you know that a man can wear 
the right brown, and _ tactfully 
suggest a particular shade and tell 
why it can be worn, then bring it 
out and get the man to try it on, 
you overcome the woman’s prej- 
udices at once. Often they are 
both pleased at the suggestion 
for they have been longing for a 
change. 

“Perhaps he has worn blue or 
gray till both are tired of seeing 
it. I recall one case in particular. 
A man and his wife came in and 
they were discussing the color of 
suit he was to purchase. ‘Get a 
blue,’ she suggested. ‘But I’ve 
got two blue suits already,’ he 
protested. ‘I want something new. 
Something I’ve never worn. I’m 
dead sick of blue.’ ‘No,’ she ad- 
vised, ‘get a nice new kind of blue 
and you can wear it evenings. 
Get a different material, and it 
will seem different.’ 


He’s too 


THE WOMAN SEES 


“Then I came to the rescue. I 
brought out several blue suits and 
the shade of brown that I knew 
would suit the man to a T. He 
tried on the blue suits. Then I 
brought from under cover the 
brown and remarked casually, ‘i 
you’ve never worn brown why 
don’t you just slip this on? It’s a 
different brown from what you’ve 
tried, perhaps. The shade is be- 
coming to most men and has an 
unusual distinction. You might 
like it,’ and I held it up invitingly 
for him. He slid into it after 
casting one longing glance at it. 
It was interesting to watch their 
approval grow. It was his color, 
and he never had known it. They 
bought the brown and went away 
tremendously pleased. ‘You can 
wear that on evenings just as well 
as you could the blue,’ she re- 
marked as they went out. 

“There’s another advantage in 
inviting the women to help the 
men shop,” said the floor manager. 


“A man has to live in a suit sey- 
eral months and he is better suit- 
ed if he brifigs his wife with him. 
It greatly reduces the number of 
our exchanges and credits. Men 
are not always sure of themselves 
Often when a man buys a suit on 
Saturday afternoon he says, ‘I may 
have to bring this back Monday. 
My wife may not like it, and if she 
doesn’t I won’t want to keep it 
She’s a better judge of goods 
than I am.’ But if he invites her 
to lunch with him and then to 


come here to help him select his 
suit they are both pretty sure to 
be pleased with what they get and 
he keeps the suit. 


THE WAY OF WOMEN 

“Saturday afternoon is the pop- 
ular day for women. We have 
more women shoppers here on 
that day than any other. Often 
our dozen chairs are all taken 
and several are standing waiting 
for others to be brought out 
Wives, mothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts and brides all come. They 
come with the men and they come 
alone. Sometimes a woman will 
come on Saturday afternoon or 
any other day and look about to 
see what the suits or coats are 
and then wait for her husband 
who joins her at the appointed 
hour. He may take her selection 
and he may not, but generally he 
does, because generally the woman 
is right. She knows what she 
wants and she takes time to find 
it. You can tell a single man 
every time. He tries on a suit, 
and if he likes it and feels that 
you think it is the right thing for 
him he takes it. There is no talk 
about bringing it back on Mon- 
day.” 

While we were talking a smart- 
ly tailored woman came in and 
walking up to us said to the store 
official, “My husband is coming 
in shortly, but I want to look at 
a coat for him to save him time.’ 

“Let me sit here and listen,” | 
said in an undertone, as he turned 
to address her. 

“Show me one of those warm 
English ulsters you advertised,” 
she said, “and T’d like to see 
it on somebody. Some big 
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A Greater Market 


Bankers in Agricultural sections report that 
farmers whom they have financed for years 
now have substantial bank balances. Fur- 
thermore, these same farmers are steadily 
adding to their bank accounts. The gross 
farm income has increased over 100% since 
the war started and everything points to a 
continuance of their prosperity. 


Naturally their standard of living is im- 
proving. Better home furnishings, better 
clothes, more varied food, labor saving 
equipment—everything that ts made for 
more personal and home comforts—for all 
of these the farm market offers a wide open 
field. 


Advertisers can reach the small town market 
efficiently and economically through the 
columns of THE AMERICAN WOMAN—86% 
of whose circulation is in towns of 25,000 
population or less. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“4 Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mer. Wm. F. Harineo, Mgr. 
30 N, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il, Flatiron Building, New York 
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man,” she added, looking about. 

“Look about and see if you 
find one of our men who is about 
your husband’s size,” suggested 
the salesman. 

The woman looked carefully 
about. “No,” she said, “I don’t 
see anyone as big as he is, but 
let’s put it on that man,” indicat- 
ing the largest man on the floor. 
She selected a coat, saying that 
it would have to be a size or two 
larger, and soon her husband came 
in. When he walked up to her 
I thought he must be some friend 
who chanced to find her in there, 
for he was not a big man, in fact 
he was not much more than the 
average, and several sizes smaller 
than the one who had acted as 
model for her. But with a cour- 
teous smile that betrayed not a 
bit of amusement the tactful 
salesman brought out a coat that 
fitted the man to perfection, and 
the woman who had a glorified 
idea of her husband’s greatness 
did not know that it was not a 
size or two too large for the big- 
gest man on the force. 

Then a man and woman came 
in together. The man asked for 
a business suit and they both se- 
lected what they wanted. As they 
turned to go she said, as if an 
inspiration had suddenly occurred 
to her, “John, why don’t you try 
on one of those $50 evening suits? 
I’ve always wanted to see you 
in one. I know you'd look stun- 
ning, you’re so well built,” and she 
cast an appraising glance at his 
strong figure. 

“Why, I don’t know but I will,” 
he replied somewhat hesitatingly. 
“T’ve often thought I’d like to 
own one, but there are so few 
chances to wear full dress now. 
We’ve been doing more serious 
things for the past four years, 
and I’ve never quite felt I had 
the price.” 

He disappeared with the sales- 
man and came back a transformed 
individual. His wife beamed 
upon him with pride. “I knew 
you'd look like a prince,” she 
whispered to him excitedly. “John, 
you've just got to take that suit 
home with you now.” 

“Well,” he replied in an aside, 
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“you know it does make a fellow 
feel like being more of a social 
individual. If you know you've 
got the clothes that are right, you 
can be at ease and enjoy your- 
self. I guess I'll take it,” he said, 
turning to the salesman. “Now 
the war’s over there’s bound to 
be more times when you've sim- 
ply got to wear evening togs.” 

He looked at his reflection with 
a satisfied air. Soon they went 
away carrying with them the eve- 
ning clothes, complete outfit, and 
leaving the business suit to be 
sent on Monday. They looked for 
all the world like two nice young- 
sters on a holiday, and all because 
“a woman’s eye is a capital eye.” 

The day after the advertise- 
ment for swallowtails and tux- 
edos appeared the firm did a rush 
business. Women who had long 
wished to see their husbands in 
evening clothes finally decided to 
spring their pet desire, and many 
a man who brought his wife to 
help him select a business suit was 
induced to try—just to try—a 
dress suit. And once-seeing him- 
self as his wife saw him in it 
he liked himself of course. In- 
stead of feeling uncomfortable 
and all fussed up he had a decid- 
edly comfortable and at-home 
feeling. He feit perked up. 
Rested in his mind. Really eager 
for that reception or bridge party 
that his wife had scheduled for 
them that evening. 

This particular advertisement 
has brought the best results thus 
far in interesting women shop- 
pers. It has actually sold more 
suits than any other to date. 

“We're going to keep it up,” 
said Mr. David, as he passed me 
on the way out. “You can tell 
Printers’ INK readers that ad- 
vertising men’s goods to the 
women pays.” 


Sturgis Pishon Killed in Action 


Tt is announced that Sturgis Pishon, 
who was advertising manager of the 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company, 
Dolgeville, N. Y., before he enlisted in 
the Aviation Corps, was killed im 
France before the war came to an end. 

The advertising of the Green com- 
pany is now being directed by E. Ralph 

reck, treasurer. 
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Im January, the Brook 





lyn Standard Union 
carried 457,900 limes ot 
advertising as against 
365,448 limes in Jam- 
wary a year avo-a gain 
of 92,452 limes in one 


month. 








Advertisers no longer 
guess the value of a 


newspaper. 


They must know now. 














Is This an Explanation of Why 
Books Don’t Sell? 


The Handicap Book Advertising Now Has—Suggestion That Publishers 
Allow a Return of Unsold Copies 


By John Cotton Dana 


Librarian, Newark, N. J., 


[Eprrorrat Note.—Mr. Dana is gener 
ally regarded as one of the most enter- 
prising librarians in the United States, 
with a keen sympathy for advertising 
methods. His views below were given 
in response to an _ invitation from 
Printers’ Inx.] * 

HAVE long thought that the 

chief reason for the small 
sale of books in this country is 
found in the fact that publishers 
do not allow booksellers to re- 
turn unsold copies. 

Department stores have cut 
into the bookseller’s trade, of 
course, but they surely do not 
alone make it impossible for good 
booksellers to live. The sale of 
books by publishers direct to 
buyers by mail and express, has 
also interfered with the old- 
fashioned book-selling trade. But 
surely, again, these two factors 
are not enough to make it impos- 
sible for a man skilled in books 
to make a living by selling them. 
Magazines and journals of all 
kinds are very numerous and of- 
fered at countless newsstands. 
The habit of reading them has 
undoubtedly retarded the growth 
of the habit of reading books. 
The reading of newspapers has 
undoubtedly done the same. But 
it is my belief that all these things 
taken together have not been 
strong enough, as deterrents of 
book buying and book reading, 
to bring about on the one hand, 
the disappearance of the book 
stores we once had, and, on the 
other hand, the failure of new 
book stores to appear and sur- 
vive. 

As for the growth of public 
libraries, my observations through 
nearly thirty years of librarian- 
ship, have convinced me that that 
growth has increased the book 
buying habit rather than dimin- 
ished it. 


As a nation we probably devour 


Public Library 


more print per capita than am 
other. Perhaps, also, we con. 
sume, by purchase, as much print 
in book form per year per capita 
as does any other. But we are 
certainly not consumers by pur- 
chase, of good books, to the ex- 
tent that we should be, in view 
of our educational methods, our 
wealth and our general eagerness 
for knowledge. The reasons why 
the fifty odd millions of us who 
know how to read good books 
and can afford to buy them, do, 
in fact, buy so few, are many, 
and anyone who thinks the sub- 
ject over a little can name a lot 
of them. But I am _ concerned 
here with one only—the failure 
of publishers to get together, 
work together and so revise their 
methods as to make book-selling 
so profitable in every nook and 
corner of the country, that book- 
loving men, men who would 
rather handle books for a living 
than do anything else (and there 
are many such, I believe), can 
make a living at that business 
even in our smaller towns. Pa- 
pers and magazines travel cheap- 
ly; an overstock of them, even 
if non-returnable, does not cost 
the dealer much and profits on 
them are fairly good. But books 
—they are difficult, and the man 
who would make a success with 
them must have the backing of 
the producers. 


THE SALE UNCOMPLETED 


Novels seem to be getting on 
fairly well. Their total sales, 
compared with the sales which 
publishers’ co-operation could 
bring about, is very small, to be 
sure, but they do get a show on 
newsstands, and, being native 
food, to most of us they sell in 
moderation. 
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MAKE YOUR CITY 
AN ART GALLERY 


Would you like to see in your city and all cities and 
towns where your goods are sold, beautiful pic- 
tures advertising your product, designed by such 
well-known artists as J. C. Leyendecker, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Janes Montgomery Flagg, Max- 
field Parrish, or any other of the scores of famous 
artists ? 


This is only made possible by the use of lithographed 
posters. 


With lithography, the designs of any one of these 
famous artists can be reproduced exactly and printed 
on poster paper, which is then placed on the poster 
_panels through our organization, in a few cities or 
a few states, or in over 8,000 cities and towns in 
the United States and Canada. 


When out walking or riding, you will notice poster 
panels which are 25 feet wide by 11 feet high. 
Each pane! is surrounded by a green frame, and 
there is a white mat that separates the poster from 
the green frame. 


Poster Advertising will help secure greater results 
from the advertising mediums you are now using. 
We are at your service (without obligation to you) 


should you desire more information regarding the 
use of art posters to advertise your products. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Rster Advertising in the United Siates and Cunada 
SF West fOu Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pa. 


Offices in Chicago, Minneapolis 


Canadian Representative 


THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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But, consider the immense han- 
dicap that is put on the sale of 
a book of learning, of science, of 
research or of fine literature, if 
that book cannot be seen and 
handled by a possible purchaser. 
If you have a trade or a pro- 
fession, and if you know its liter- 
ature, you will readily buy a book 
on that trade or profession. You 
know, as soon as you see its title 
and its author’s name in an ad- 
vertisement, that it falls in with 
your needs. But go outside of 
your calling, think of yourself as 
a mere possible reader of a new 
book on some subject about which 
you know little—and tell me if 
you ever pass from the position 
of a possible reader to that of 
an actual purchaser merely be- 
cause you have seen a book ad- 
vertisement! It is an almost in- 
conceivable happening, is it not? 
Yet publishers are so stupid that 
they put money, year after year, 
into more book advertising, in- 
stead of revising that advertising 
by co-operation’s artful aid, and 
then adding to the advertising, 
as do makers of skirts, collars 
and shoes, the opportunity to see 
the goods. 

No wonder that book-selling 
remains one of the richest un- 
worked fields in this country to- 
day. 


Howard Davis Resigns From 
New York “American” 


Howard Davis, assistant publisher of 
the New York American, has resigned, 
effective March 1. 

Mr. Davis will go away for a rest of 
three or four weeks. e has made 
definite plans for the future which will 
be announced upon his return from this 
vacation 

He has been with the Hearst organ- 
ization for ten years. Before this he 
was for seven years with the Benjamin 
& Kentnor Company. newspaper repre- 
sentatives in New York. 


Capt. Taylor With Cleveland 
Building Concern 


John M. Taylor, recently discharged 
from the army with rank of captain, 
has been appointed advertising and 
publicity manager of the H. K. Fergu- 
son Company, Cleveland, Ohio. When 
called into military service during the 
first month of the war he was acting 
as publicity manager for Indian motor- 
cycles. 
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Suggests “Institutional” Adver- 
tising for Books 


Montreat, February 6 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: odes 

May I be allowed, as having been at 
one time a writer of book publishers’ ad. 
vertising, to add an iota to the very in. 
teresting discussion concerning the sale 
and advertising of books? 

I would like to submit that the crux 
of the question is the necessity for 
some co-operative institutional advertis 
ing, not to increase the sale of any one 
book, but to create more book-readers 
and more book-buyers. 

Admittedly the conditions that gov. 
ern the book-publishing trade are rather 
peculiar. Price, for instance. That 
one must pay $1.90 for a new novel that 
in a few weeks will be selling as a new 
reprint for 65 cents is a complexity that 
the public—which sees at the same time 
that it can obtain new and equally pre- 
sentable “classics” at from 25 cents up 
—does not understand, and upon which 
it should be enlightened. Then, again, 
there is the temperamental market, de. 
pendent largely upon the foibles of fash- 
ionable women. 

But even if it is conceded that books 
are not advertised in a popular way 
(most of this advertising is in fact 
very dreary and difficult to read), and 
that the reason why publishers do not 
advertise in a more blatant manner is 
that they have a perhaps mistaken sense 
of dignity, the fact remains, and should 
be paramount in this discussion, that 
the average man is not a reader of 
books. Even if he is, he is less fre 
quently a buyer of books. Broadly 
speaking, there are, far too many books, 
especially novels, published for the lim- 
ited market. 

With this in view, it is to be feared 
that the popularizing of the price of new 
books—say at a dollar flat—would 
merely mean the sale of the same quan- 
tity as before, but with a smaller gross 
return to both publisher and author 
That has been, I know, the experience 
of many publishers who have tried 
bringing out new novels at reprint 
prices. ‘ 

The aim of book advertising should 
be to create more readers. and to get 


books out of the luxury class. 
C. W. SToKes. 


Changes in Atlas Organization 


Ralph W. Williams has been ap 
pointed managing director and assistant 
treasurer of the Atlas Advertising 
Agency, New York. John W. Eagleson 
has acquired an important interest m 
the Atlas agency and will become secre 
tary of the corporation. 


With “Paris Garters” Adver- 
tising 
John Rawlings, formerly in charge of 
the dry goods division of Butler Broth- 
ers’ catalogue, has joined the advertising 
staff of A. Stein & Co., Chicago. 
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CEMENT 


It is with satisfaction we an- 
nounce the appointment of Mr. 
R. S. McMichael as Eastern 
Manager of the American Fruit 
Grower, with offices at 280 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Mr. MceMichael’s experience 


and abilities are an acquisition 


which means a further increase 
in the service facilities of the 
“National Fruit Journal of 


ss 


America. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 


Advertising Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. Chemical Bldg. 
Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Candler Bldg. 
Roy Ring. Minneapolis 
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Complete electrical equipment 

wart, fiebnag. gatos 

Pour-cylinder, valve-ia-bead 
Deep chatnel secrren 


Every leatuse is 2 tried and tested 

suectet, BOt & single eipenmeot 
im je. The wok jor permanctice 
with & astion-wide service oF 
i behied 


FOR WORKS. LANSING, MICH 





More Than a Million a Week 
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The First Announcement of 
the New Oldsmobile Truck 


— appears in Collier’s 


The Olds Motor Works has adver- 
tised the Oldsmobile consistently 
‘every year in Collier's since 1902. 


Collier's has been on the list of this 
company for seventeen consecutive 
years. 


And during the last five years the 
Olds Motor Works has used at least 
as much space in Collier’s as in any 
other publication. 


In view of the foregoing, we are 
particularly glad to state that the 
Olds Motor Works has selected 
Collier's to carry the first national 
announcement of its new Oldsmo- 
bile Economy Truck. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


Year 
More Than z-Million a Week 
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First in Automobile 
Advertising 
in Chicago 


The year 1918 is sharply divided into two distinct periods 
in automobile advertising in Chicago. The first period is 
from January 1 to June 30—prosperous times for the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, who were striving to meet not only 
a great domestic demand, but insistent demands from the 
warring countries of Europe. 




















Here is.the Chicago record for that period of prosperity, 
as expressed in agate lines of advertising in the six-day 


field: 
EE Sg cee ne RE TE 212,995 lines 
i Ms xvgcee Shceksecdes bes 160,788 “ 
i Sais dows s Win dee a Ome 144,775 ” 
PE Dina wig ehekd apices se ceye hae 126,903 “ 
EE SE 93,763 “ 
ee re pe 


The second period dates from July 1 to December 31, in 
which came the sudden and disturbing Government restric- 
tion of the manufacture of passenger cars. 


PRESTO! 


Retrenchment instantly became the watchword, and here is 
the advertising record of that period in agate lines, showing 
how the manufacturers and local dealers applied economy: 


The Daily News. .106,564 lines, a loss of 54,224 lines 


| RECO 101,832 lines, a loss of 111,163 lines 
cc . ——e 67,689 lines, a loss of 73,436 lines 
pO eee 38,112 lines, a loss of 88,791 lines 
American ........ 28,903 lines, aloss of 64,860 lines 


Herald-Examiner . 23,911 lines, a loss of 53,227 lines 


The Daily News leads the six-day field over this period, 
proving that in times of stress, when retrenchment is im- 
perative, the value of all-inclusive, quality-mass circulation 
finds quick recognition. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Keeping Exclusive Agents from 
“Going Stale” 





What the First Indications Are—Some Remedies to Use 


By C. B. McCuaig 


HREE men stood in the sales 

manager's Office, their eyes 
fixed on a map which filled almost 
a full side of the wall. It was a 
strange map, dotted with all sorts 
of many-colored pegs, sometimes 
connected with thread, but often 
standing out in lone spots of color. 
Had the map been one of Europe 
instead of the United States you 
would have taken the trio for a 
board of strategy engaged on 
some crazy kind of warfare. 

The president’s ruler traced an 
arc from the Atlantic seaboard 
and paused at Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s Woolingford,” he said. 
“He’s just a case in point. Two 
years ago when you gave him the 
exclusive agency he sold five gross 
and now we haven’t had an order 
from him for nine months. You 
can’t tell me all the people in 
Battle Creek have suddenly turned 
against fountain pens. It simply 
isn’t reasonable. It just means 
that he isn’t pushing the line, and 
yet you have all that good terri- 
tory tied up.” 

“Well, do you want me to take 
the agency away from him and 
give it to someone else?” asked 
the sales manager, a bit huffed. 

“No. What's the use in that? 
Your new man would simply work 
his head off for three months and 
then turn into another Rip Van 
Winkle. It isn’t a matter of in- 
dividuals. It isn’t just this one 
territory. You know as well as I 
do that I can point out at least 
fifty other places where your ex- 
clusive agent piled up a big record 
for the first few months and 
then dropped down to nothing. 
No kicks, apparently nothing 
wrong, just stopped sending in 
orders. It’s a big general selling 
problem you're up against, and 
what I want to know is, what are 
you going to do about it?” 


Suppose you were that sales - 


manager, how would you answer 
the question? ‘ 

It crops up in every selling or- 
ganization where exclusive agen- 
cies are involved, not once but 
many times. Ask the average sales 
manager how he is getting around 
this problem and nine times out 
of ten he will answer: 

“We just let them go on for 
a while, and when they get too 
rotten we can ’em.” 

Such is the usual procedure, but 
you will agree with the president 
whom we have quoted that it is 
wrong both in theory and prac- 
tice, and when you meet the issue 
that way you are simply ducking 
a most interesting sales problem. 


GETTING AND KEEPING DEALER’S 
INTEREST 


To the best of my knowledge 
there is no sure-fire cure for this 
sleeping sickness which is so 
common among dealers with an 
exclusive agency, but I have 
talked with many manufacturers 
and sales managers who are fight- 
ing it and from them I have 
learned a few ways of supplying 
at least a temporary stimulant. 
They all hinge on that one point 
of getting the dealer’s outlook, of 
forgetting to think of him sim- 
ply as a colored peg on the map, 
interesting only in so far as he 
sends in orders or fails to send in 
orders, and viewing him as a real, 
red-blooded human being  sub- 
ject to enthusiasm, depression and 
forgetfulness, even as you and I. 

When a dealer, particularly in a 
small or medium-sized city gets 
an exclusive sales agency for a 
nationally advertised line, it means 
a lot to him. To be able to boast 
that he is the only one deemed 
fit by the manufacturer to sell 
Steinway pianos or Stetson hats 
gives him prestige‘in his territory. 
A little cloud of the glory the 
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trade-marked brand has won floats 
about his whole store, and he is 
decidedly conscious of it, so much 
so that the particular advertised 
article in question comes into his 
mind a hundred times a day. He 
features it in his local advertising, 
he needs no urging to keep it at 
“the front of the store.” He likes 
it when the salesmen from the 
house drop in and talk to him as 
if he belonged to the big success- 
ful organization. Every time he 
sees one of the house’s. advertise- 
ments he reads it through with 
the same interest as he would his 
own. He has a feeling of per- 
sonal pride when his customers 
notice the trade-mark on _ the 
goods and accept it as the out- 
ward and visible mark of highest 
quality. In a word, he is the ideal 
type of dealer, and his order book 
proves it. 

Then gradually there comes a 
sort of unconscious change. If 
you have ever installed a phono- 
graph in your home you under- 
stand what it means. Perhaps he 
has taken on another exclusive 
agency which apparently does not 
conflict in any way, but just the 
same it is dividing his interest 
The tendency to forget our old 
toys when a new one comes into 
our lives is a childish trait we 
never quite outgrow. 

By degrees the clerks notice 
that the boss is not coming 
around two or three times a week 
to ask how this particular adver- 
tised line is selling, and they too 
lose interest and grow slack. The 
“old man’s” imperative order that 
the trade-marked line must be 
featured in the adveftising is not 
repeated, and in the fight for space 
it does not get a fair break. Sales 
just naturally sag, and no one 
seems to care. 

So the whole problem resolves 
itself into a question of keeping 
the first fire of enthusiasm glow- 
ing. Some big advertisers pin 
their faith to keeping in a close 
personal touch with the dealer 
and the house. One I know of 
always makes it a point to keep 
track of his monthly orders, and 
when he makes an unusually good 
showing the dealer gets a friend- 
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ly, personal letter signed by the 
president of the house, who is a 
big enough man to have his name 
carry some weight. A little thing, 
so small as to seem hardly worth 
while, but just the same that deal- 
er likes to show the letter with 
its signature to the drummers 
who drop in, and usually it will 
mean that the boss will wander 
out on the floor with the letter in 
his hand and urge his clerks to 
run up a still better record, “just 
to show these people what we can 
do when we really try.” 

I have yet to hear of a manv- 
facturer who accomplished any 
real good by browbeating his 
dealers because of a poor sales 
showing, or from threats to take 
away the agency. The latter 
method may have a temporary ef- 
fect, but it is never lasting. Un- 
less there is a real, hearty desire 
to push the line somewhere inside 
the dealer’s own organization re- 
sults will be unsatisfactory. 


HARD TO REVIVE LOST ZEAL 


It is obvious that no_ blanket 
rule can be laid down for making 
over dealers who have “gone 
stale.” To accomplish anything it 
is first necessary to find the trou- 
ble in each particular case and 
treat it individually. Great as is 
my faith in the written word, I 
doubt if much can be accom- 
plished toward this end by mail, 
after the dealer has really “gone 
stale” though much is being done 
by wide awake organizations to 
prevent this state from ever com- 
ing to pass. It seems to be one of 
those unusual conditions where 
the only thing to do is to meet 
the slothful dealer as man to man 
and get right down to brass tacks 
Across the desk or the dinner 
table he will tell you things he 
would never put in a letter, and 
the right kind of talk from the 
manufacturer’s representative will 
often get his enthusiasm back to 
the old-time high pressure. 

But why allow friend dealer to 
“go stale” in the first place? That's 
the question. —< 

Take nine cases out of ten simi- 
lar to the one we have mentioned 
in the opening paragraphs of this 
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article, and you will find that 
when you get down to the cold 
hard facts the dealer was slack 
because the manufacturer was 
slack. The manufacturer was 
thinking of that dealer as a peg 
on the map, not as a human being. 
Instead of having an organized 
plan for catching the first symp- 
toms of failing interest, he waited 
until the malady was ‘thoroughly 
developed. His state is much like 
that of the physician who mourns 
because his patient has developed 
tuberculosis after he has failed to 
give heed to the many warning 
signals Nature gave him. 

But what are these early symp- 
toms of approaching “staleness” 
among dealers? 

The earliest one is a lack of 
interest in the advertising helps 
offered by the manufacturer. The 
exceptions are so few that it can 
be put down as a sure rule that 
the “live” dealer wants advertis- 
ing helps. The indifferent dealer 
does not. Check this up with your 
own experience. Is it not a fact 
that the dealers who are really 
pushing your line are the ones 
who take advantage of the helps 
you offer? Isn’t it true that the 
dealer who is getting the business 
is the one who goes after it, and 
if he is going after it, he wants 
the assistance you can give him? 

Now here is a preventive to 
keep dealers from going stale: In- 
stal a system whereby you will 
know automatically which ones 
are beginning to show lack of in- 
terest in your advertising helps. 
With this knowledge at hand you 
can use methods to brace them up 
before the trouble becomes in- 
curable, or even before the results 
begin to show on the order sheets. 


BEAVEABOARD WORKS ON THE PROB- 
LEM FROM THE START 


To get right down to concrete 
facts let me describe the system 
used by the Beaverboard Com- 
panies, Buffalo, N. Y., to accom- 
plish this. As most people know 
Beaverboard is wall board sold 
through lumber dealers and build- 
ing supply dealers rounded into 
the fold by national advertising 
and direct solicitation. While 
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they do not use exclusive agencies, 
their problem is much the same. 

Every time a Beaverboard sales- 
man gets a new dealer he is re- 
quired to fill in a special form 
which shows clearly the dealer's 
attitude in regard to advertising. 
On reading over this form the 
advertising department is able to 
form an opinion not only of the 
number of booklets and dealer 
helps this particular new dealer 
wants, but the kind of man he is, 
how his taste in regard to adver- 
tising matter runs, and what his 
share is going to be in the sales 
promotion work. By the way, it 
is only on these salesmen’s requi- 
sitions or on special request of the 
dealer that any Beaverboard ad- 
vertising matter is sent to deal- 
ers. Leon Selman, of the Beaver- 
board companies, has found by 
experience that the method. of 
sending out a bundle of printed 
matter and advertising helps with 
every order is wasteful. There is 
not a bit of use in stocking a 
dealer with advertising matter un- 
less he will use it, and he will not 
use it unless the material sent him 
happens to fit in with his own 
particular ideas of what he wants. 

As soon as one of these forms 
is sent into the advertising de- 
partment by the salesman a large 
filing card is made out under the 
dealer’s name and filed according 
to territory. Thereafter, every 
time that dealer writes in for as 
much as a dozen booklets the fact 
is inscribed on his card. If he 
wants newspaper electrotypes for 
local advertising, down goes the 
fact on his card, together with the 
size of space, number of inser- 
tions and all the facts concerning 
the local advertising he is doing. 
Requests for design service go on 
too. So do the number of names 
he sends in of carpenters and con- 
sumers to be circularized by the 
home office without cost to him. 

One correspondent handles all 
the detail of sending out advertis- 
ing matter and dealer helps, al- 
ways with an eye on this card 
system. The plan is carried out 
in such detail that Mr. Selman 
showed me a series of colored 
“pie charts” covering each of the 
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hundred odd territories into which 
the Beaverboard selling organiza- 
tion is divided, and each chart 
showed exactly what percentage 
of the dealers was asking for ad- 
vertising helps, electrotypes, de- 
signing, and what percentage were 
sending in names of consumers 
and carpenters to be circularized. 

But this plan does not stop here. 
There is an effort made all the 
time to keep the dealer “sold” on 
fresh advertising helps. For in- 
stance, as soon as the name of a 
new dealer is sent in he gets a 
form letter urging him to co-op- 
erate and use the advertising de- 
partment. This letter tells him 
frankly at the outset that he will 
get other letters once each week 
for ten weeks offering him a dif- 
ferent advertising help each time, 
and expressing the company’s 
hope that he will use as many of 
them as he can. After he gets 
his ten letters, these offers are 
made at less frequent intervals, 
but he gets about a dozen each 
year, each one aiming to “sell” 
him on just one particular deal- 
er’s help. 

A remark Mr. Selman made 
happens to stick in my mind. He 
said: 

“One-fifth of our job is getting 
the dealer to stock our board. 
The other four-fifths is in ‘selling’ 
him on our service.” 

There is something to think 
about in that. 

Now the question is, What bear- 
ing has such a system on our par- 
ticular problem of preventing 
dealer “staleness”? 

This is how it works in actual 
practice. 

A dealer’s card runs along for 
months in a satisfactory manner. 
He is sending in frequent requests 
for advertising matter. He is us- 
ing electrotypes for local adver- 
tising. Then gradually or sudden- 
ly these signs of life fall off. The 
man in charge of the card system 
spots the change. That’s his job. 
It means Jones down in Podunk 
is “going stale.” His sales sheet 
doesn’t show it as yet, but the card 
in the advertising department does. 
The case comes up automatically 
for attention, with the result that 
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the salesman in charge of Jones’ 
territory gets on the job, and finds 
out in the course of a heart-to- 
heart talk just what the trouble is. 

Sometimes he can’t fix it, but as 
a general rule he can. 


Richmond Agency Adds Three 
en 


Three men have recently joined the 
staff of Cecil, Barreto Cecil, Inc., 
advertising agency of Richmond, Va— 
Kenneth Warden, Guthrie Smith 
and Benjamin Bell, Jr. Mr. Warden 
has been associated with Metropolitan 
Magazine, Collier’s and Berrien-Dur- 
stine, Inc., an advertising agency in 
New York, which has now given place 
to the Barton and Durstine Company 
and the Berrien Company. Mr. Smith, 
revious to service in the Navy, was 

tate Corporation Commissioner. of 
Virginia. Mr. Bell leaves the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger to take up his 
new work. He was previously with the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch for several 
years and the Richmond News Leader. 

James M. Cecil has been released 
from the U. S. Naval Flying Corps and 
has returned to the Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil agency. 








T 
Nurserymen Plan a Co-opera- 
tive Campaign 
The Nurserymen’s National Service 
Bureau has been organized by the Na 
tional Nurserymen’s Association to 
opularize the nursery industry. Funds 
or earrying on the work will be raised 
through subscriptions. The manager 
who will direct the fortunes of the 
bureau is F. F. Rockwell, a writer on 
agricultural subjects in the farm rpubli- 
cations. He was formerly circolation 
manager of the Garden Magazine. | 
he plan of advertising campaign 
adopted calls for magazine publicity, 
special articles to be sent to 500 news 
papers, illustrated lectures, moving pic- 
tures, exhibits, and special service to 
members. It is probable that provision 
will be made at the next annual con- 
vention of the National Association for 
a campaign of direct advertising to be- 
gin in the fall. 


The Value of the Specific 


Sears, Roesuck anv Co. 
Curcaco, Feb. 17, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My compliments to P. K. Marsh, au- 
thor of “Old Man Specific” in the issue 
of February 13. 

This masterly monograph is fit to 
serve as a text book for budding adver- 
tising genius. < 

It may be old stuff, as the writer 
says, but if the principle set forth by 
Mr. Marsh were really appreciated, 
then general publicity could be made 
actually to say something. 





Wouldn’t that be worth while? 
Irwin S. Rosenrets. 
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Philadelphia 


is the third largest market in the 
United States 


for Automobiles 


Now that you are getting your production prob- 
lems settled, and after-the-war conditions are 
straightened out, your advertising campaign will be 
next in order. 


Philadelphia, “the world’s workshop,” is a steady 
market for trucks and delivery vehicles, while its 
splendidly paved streets and big area, besides the 
many small cities, towns and resorts nearby are a 
constant enticement to the prosperous citizens in this 
territory to “get a car” this summer. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper nearly everybody reads— 


The Bulletin 


“ious” 440,540 ts 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation fig- 
ures regularly every day. 

No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin’s circulation figures have always been on a net basis; 
all damaged, unsold and free copies are omitted. 
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HE catalogue of a well-known 
mail-order house gives us some 
1600 pages of condensed print. The 
average page presents several articles. 
How many of these articles would 
have sold without great effort even a 
half century ago? ‘Today they are 
catalogued by a retailing house. They 
must be ready sellers. Someone 
moulded public habit to them. Some- 
one staked out these markets. The 
markets have survived because the 
public preferred its new habits to its 
old ones. 
Don’t let the market that is, blind 
you to the market that might be. 
To stake out markets for ourselves, 
we must create. The ready-made 
market belongs to those who made it. 
The button manufacturer who as- 
sumed that Chosen offered him no 
market would in all likelihood make 
a mistake. To be sure, the people of 


Chosen tie their clothes. But under . 


proper exploitation buttons in Chosen 
would come to their own. Whose 
buttons? 

In point, we have the well-known 
case of the Standard Oil development 





Stake out new markets 


and the question of ownership 


Blackman- 
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in China. The problem was to sell 
kerosene where there were no lamps. 
The lamps were supplied first. The 
kerosene followed. It was Standard 


kerosene. 
Every big market development soon 


sees two groups: 
The pioneer who staked out the 
market and controls the lion’s share. 
The cloud of followers who battle 
over the leavings. 
Are you anchoring in the first class? 
It makes thriving company. 
New market possibilities may be at 


your elbow. 
Can we help you find them?. 
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Baltimore is an “Evening 
Paper Town” 
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Another View of Downtown Baltimore, snowing the Munsey Building (left and below clock tower) 
Home of The Baltimore NEWS 


HERE are several reasons why Baltimoreans buy more copies of 
The NEWS than of any other daily paper—reasons, also, why 
The NEWS was the only daily paper in Baltimore to gain 


circulation in December and January this year as compared with last: 

rst It is everything a good live newspaper should be— 
prompt, accurate, independent. 

2nd It carries the dependable Associated Press dispatches with- 
out competition in the evening field. 

3rd Its circulation growth though remarkable in its rapidity, 
like Baltimore industry, is built on the same kind of solid 
foundation. 


To COVER Baltimore on a single-paper 
basis can there be any other pet but 


The Baltimore News 


Baltimore’s only straight 2 cent newspaper—over 100,000 net paid daily 
Daily Average Net Paid Circulation for January : 
S919 . » ow» 0 «@ « BORIS 
1918 . . » « «© « 99,044 
Gale. 2 2 o's 1,084 
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Advertising Manager 

















How the Revenue Act Will Affect 
Advertisers 


Good Will Is Still Dealt with Inadequately—Some of the Advertised 
Articles That Are Named Specifically 


Y influence upon the pur- 

chasing power and buying 
habits of the American public the 
Revenue Act of 1918 is likely to 
make impress upon the business of 
manufacturers and merchants far 
beyond the scope of the advertised 
articles that are directly taxed 
under the new Federal schedules. 
However, the classes of adver- 
tised specialties that are made 
subject to special levies of one 
kind or another are sufficiently 
numerous and varied to compel 
this new factor of expense to the 
ultimate consumer to be taken 
into account in the marketing 
plans of many manufacturers. 

The new Revenue Act is not 
likely to prove much more satis- 
factory to the business public 
than the Act of 1917 which it sup- 
plants. In proof of the recogni- 
tion in Congress of the shortcom- 
ings of the new law there need 
but be mentioned the promise 
made by the leaders of the Senate 
and House of Representatives 
that following the signature of the 
Bill by the President there will be 
introduced a joint resolution for 
the repeal of the retail sales taxes 
or so-called “luxury taxes” im- 
posed upon wearing apparel when 
sold at prices in excess of a stipu- 
lated maximum. 

The new law will exert double 
leverage upon the individual’s pur- 
chasing policy. In the first place 
there will be the necessity for pay- 
ing increased retail prices—either 
inclusive prices advanced in order 
to encompass the new imposts, or 
quotations to which the final dis- 
tributor must add a tax toll in 
passing the commodity to the ul- 
timate consumer. On the other 
hand there will be heavier taxa- 
tion upon individual income. 

Of the two factors, possibly the 
latter is to prove the more potent 
because in the case of few articles 


of manufacture is there an ad- 
25 
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vance in taxation equal to the 
percentage of the increase that has 
been made on individual income. 

The various features of the per- 
sonal income tax portion of the 
Revenue Act have been so thor- 
oughly covered in the daily press 
that there is no need of incorpo- 
rating them in this article. How- 
ever, there should be taken into 
account in the advertising and 
selling plans of the average firm 
the increased overhead due to the 
stiffened corporation tax and the 
imposts upon transportation, and 
the facilities of business. For the 
calendar year 1918 the corporation 
tax rate is 12 per cent, and it is 
to taper off next year only to 10 
per cent instead of in harmony 
with the individual rate. 


LATITUDE IN ACCOUNTING 


For the sake of business men 
who may face the deflation of in- 
ventories that has been antici- 
pated in the post-war era the new 
Revenue Act accords a certain 
latitude in accounting. Not only 
may inventory values be com- 
puted on the basis either of actual 
cost or market value, but by a 
clause inserted as an afterthought, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue is authorized to ac- 
cept inventories prepared in ac- 
cordance with “the best account- 
ing practice in the trade or busi- 
ness” that is involved. By the 
insertion of sections relative to 
“Net Losses,” effort has been 
made, by authorizing the carrying 
forward of net losses, to guard 
against the injustice that would 
compel a business man to pay 
taxes upon his losses. This has 
happened under the tax system 
heretofore prevailing because each 
year’s business transactions were 
segregated and treated as a closed 
incident in tax computation. 

It is a foregone conchusion that 
when the new Revenue Act is 
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carefully studied in advertising 
circles there will arise a feeling 
of keen disappointment that the 
National legislature, after all the 
representations that were made on 
the subject, has not seen fit to 
deal more adequately and gener- 
ously with the principle of the val- 
uation of good will. “Intangible 
property” is defined by the Act as 
meaning patents, copyrights, secret 
processes and formulas, good will, 
trade-marks, trade-brands, fran- 
chises and other like property. 
The allowance for intangible prop- 
erty as an item of invested capi- 
tal is subject to limitations as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 326; Paragraph 4: In- 
tangible property bona fide paid 
in for stock or shares prior to 
March 3, 1917, in an amount not 
exceeding (a) the actual cash 
value of such property at the time 
paid in, (b) the par value of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, 
or (c) in the aggregate 25 per cen- 
tum of the par value of the total 
stock or shares of the corporation 
outstanding on March 3, 1917, 
whichever is lowest; 

“Paragraph 5: Intangible prop- 
erty bona fide paid in for stock 
or shares on or after March 3, 
1917, in an amount not exceeding 
(a) the actual cash value of such 
property at the time paid in, (b) 
the par value of the stock or 
shares issued therefor, or (c) in 
the aggregate 25 per centum of 
the par value of the total stock 
or shares of the corporation out- 
standing at the beginning of the 
taxable year, whichever is lowest: 
Provided, that in no case shall the 
total amount included under Para- 
graphs 4 and 5 exceed in the ag- 
gregate 25 per centum of the par 
value of the total stock or shares 
of the corporation outstanding at 
the beginning of the taxable 
year.’ 

In partial consolation to adver- 
tisers it may be noted that the 

S. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is allowed a certain 
amount of latitude in adjusting the 
taxes of corporations where it is 
impossible to determine the re- 
spective values in a mixed aggre- 
gate of tangible and intangible 
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property or where there are other 
exceptional circumstances. How- 
ever, the Commissioner is author- 
ized thus to exercise his discretion 
only where “abnormal conditions” 
would work an “exceptional hard- 
ship” and there was eliminated 
from the bill that specific authori- 
zation to tax. assessors to give 
cognizance to “intangible assets of 
recognized and substantial value 
built up or developed by the tax- 
payer” when such assets are ex- 
cluded from “invested capital” as 
defined in the law. 
Advertisers and marketing 
managers who analyze the new 
Revenue Act for its effect upon 
sales and distribution may, in 
some instances, find food for con- 
jecture regarding the effect of the 
tax immunity granted to co-opera- 
tive associations. The waiver of 
toll allowed is, however, applica- 
ble only in the case of farmers’, 
fruit growers’ or like associations 
or co-operative societies organized 
and operated as sales agencies for 
the purpose of marketing the 
products of members and turnifg 
back to them the proceeds of sales 
less the necessary selling expense. 


TWO-CENT LETTER RATE RESTORED 


The old first-class postage rates 
are restored—a matter of concern 
to direct advertisers. This au- 
thorization restores the two-cent 
letter rate and one-cent postal 
card rate that obtained prior to 
October 2, 1917. The restoration 
does not, however, take effect un- 
til July 1, 1919. Owing to the in- 
sistence of Democratic leaders in 
the House of Representatives, 
marshaled by Congressman Kitch- 
in, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the effort 
of the forces in the Senate was 
thwarted that sought to revise 
and ameliorate the progressively 
increasing rates on second-class 
mail. 

On the eve of national prohibi- 
tion, interest will attach to the 
imposition of a tax of 15 per cent 
upon the sale price of non-intoxi- 
cating cereal beverages when sold 
in bottles or other closed contain- 
ers and the tax of 10 per cent 
upon soft drinks, such as unfer- 
























mented grape juice, ginger ale, 
root beer, sarsaparilla, pop, etc. 
Similarly will it be interesting to 
observe the effect of direct taxa- 
tion upon the advertised special- 
ties for which an increased sale 
has been predicted with the pass- 
ing of strong drink. Chewing gum 
and substitutes are accorded more 
favorable treatment than candy, 
the rate on the former being 3 
per cent and upon the latter 5 
per cent. In this same connection 
there is significance in the strin- 
gency of the provisions imposed 
with respect to the sale of prepa- 
rations containing opium, mor- 
phine, etc. 

The new tax schedules cover- 
ing tobacco in various forms are 
too complex to permit digest here, 
but it may be said, in a general 
way, that there is a sharp increase 
in the margin fixed by Uncle Sam 
upon cigars, cigarettes, etc. Sport- 
ing goods, cameras, firearms, all 
classes of musical instruments, 
automobiles and motorcycles, 
thermos bottles, portable electric 
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fans, toilet soaps and powders, are 
representative of the classes of 
nationally - advertised specialties 
which have been singled out for 
tax attention. Where a tax was 
borne under the Act of 1917 the 
percentage has, in most instances, 
been increased, and a number of 
items have been added. Of inter- 
est to many advertisers is_ the 
stipulation that if a manufacturer 
of any of the various specialties 
subject to excise taxes “custom- 
arily sells such articles both at 
wholesale and retail, the tax in 
the case of any article sold by him 
at retail shall be computed on the 
price for which like articles are 
sold by him at wholesale.” 





Manternach Secures Account of 
Motor Company 


The Herschell-Spillman Motor > 
pany, North Tonawanda, 
— its advertising account with = 
seteraeet Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Burtsell, formerly with the 
Pariara Motor Car Company, has been 
elected president of the Herschell- 
Spillman company. 








George L Dyer Company 


42 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Du Pont Exhibit 
Turns Into a Retail 
Outlet 


Store at Atlantic City, Established 
for Advertising Purposes Only, 
Is Compelled to Sell Goods, Ow- 
ing to Insistent Demand of Visi- 
tors—Builds Business for Com- 
pany’s Dealers 


IRECT sales were farthest 

from the minds of the sales 
executives of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company when they 
stocked a store in Atlantic City 
with products of their manufac- 
ture. The display was intended 
for demonstration purposes only. 
But the people who were induced 
to enter the store by reason of the 
attractive windows would not 
have it so. They protested to the 
general offices in Wilmington and 
the desire to buy became so in- 
sistent that the store had to be 
allowed to make sales. Accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia “Retail 
Public Ledger,” which contains 
the account of the advertising ex- 
hibit that became a full-fledged 
sales outlet, the store’s sales now 
amount to $20,000 a year, on a 
stock of $4,000. 

It took just two weeks from the 
time the store was opened for the 
company to issue the order per- 
mitting sales. Even now, how- 
ever, there are cards all around 
the store saying that these sales 
are made merely as a matter of 
courtesy. 

This unusual turn of affairs— 
that a large manufacturer be- 
comes a retail trader virtually 
against his will—seems to be due 
to two things. In the first place, 
the window displays are most at- 
tractive and are changed often. 
And then the men in the store are 
chosen with unusual care. They 
know the goods—the processes 
of manufacture and the uses for 
which they are adopted—far bet- 
ter than could be expected of the 
usual retail clerk, with many other 
products of various kinds to 
sell. 

The store has seven large win- 
dows—two facing the Boardwalk 


and five on Pennsylvania avenue. 
The latter are in a good location, 
however, to be seen from the 
Boardwalk. Last year some 75,- 
000 people entered the store. 

“Each window,” says _ the 
Ledger, is devoted to a different 
group of du Pont products, and 
to samples of the outputs of 
manufacturers who use them as 
raw materials. One window, for 
instance, is filled with Pyralin 
products, ranging from the trans- 
parent sheeting used for windows 
in automobile curtains to imita- 
tion linen collars, ivory-Pyralin 
toilet articles, carved boxes and 
the like. The uses to which this 
product is put by the company, 
and the manufacturers to which 
it sells, apparently are limitless. 

“Another window is filled with 
Fabrikoid, and dozens of articles 
manufactured from it. Still 
another contains samples of the 
Pyralin enamels, bronze powders, 
lacquers and so forth. There is 
a display of general chemicals, 
of paints from the Harrison 
works of the company, and last, 
but not least, one of explosives 
and sporting goods. 

“The store does not quite pay 
its Own expenses, but it is not 
intended that it should. 

“In the first place, no effort is 
made to push the sales to the 
point they should reach, as a 
retail merchandising proposition, 
in view of the costly location. 
And besides the overhead ex- 
penses generally are high. The 
men’s chief duty is to explain to 
visitors the composition and man- 
ufacture of the du Pont products 
and their various uses. As a large 
number of the visitors are pros- 
pective wholesale buyers of du 
Pont products in one form or 
other, these men have to be regu- 
lat du Pont salesmen as well as 
retail salesmen. 

“Quite a volume of purchases 
by retail dealers in every section 
of the country has resulted from 
their visits to the du Pont store. 
The company does not take their 
orders direct in these cases, but 
refers the retailers to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who are 
in position to fill their orders.” 
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STRENGTHEN 


Your National Campaign 


Back it up with the most. 
dominating advertising force in 
America’s greatest city. 


The Sunday New York Amer- 
ican will carry your message 
into a million homes. 


Our progressive young men 
and women read- 
ers have not yet 
reached the “fixed- 
habit’’ buying 
stage—they will 
respond to the ad- 

vertising of 

new and bet- 

ter things. 


NEW YORK 


HE popularity of the Sunday New York American 

is made clear by the above chart and undoubtedly 

the greater majority of these million families read 

no Sunday newspaper except the New York American. 
National magazines with the same circulation charge $5.00 
or more a line. The Sunday American will give you the 
same circulation—families, not individuals—for 75c a line. 


Advertising Director. 


Circulation Sunday, Feb. 16th, 1,003,000 
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BROADWAY 
Then - Now 


Electric lighting made 
Broadway the famous 
thoroughfare that it is. 
The “great white way” 
is an advertising slogan 
which is literally true. 
Broadway is an institu- 
tion known the world 
over and one of the 
most successful institu- 
tions, commercially, on 
the footstool. 


Thebasis of Broadway’s 
success is engineering— 
as it is the basis of all 
successful commercial 
endeavor. 
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“Let There be Light” 


Isa modern miracle, wrought by electrical engineers 


Back of the snap of the switch 
and flash of the light are other 
engineering activities. 

Tungsten for the filament was 
mined; gas in the bulb was chem- 
ically produced; machinery for 
generation of current was the 
work of mechanical engineering; 
design and construction” of the 
power plants was the job of 
civil engineers. 

Thus, into the now simple 
task of turning darkness into light 


by the twist of the wrist enter 
the five major branches of en- 
gineering — civil, mechanical, 
Slectrical chemical, mining. 


Each of these fundamental 
engineering activities (and the 
principal sub-divisions of them) 
has a publication devoted to it. 
These lead, guide and interpret. 
Each is a highly specialized 
paper. Collectively they are 
known as the McGraw-Hill 


Engineering Publications. 





story in the trade. 





Electrical World has long been recognized as the leading 
paper of the electrical industry. Electrical engineering, in 
theory and practice; the commercial and financial as: ts 
of the industry; the news of it—these subjects form the 
of the paper. Electrical Merchandising is the “resale’’ 
‘+ per of the industry; three years young but already making 








McGraw-Hill Publications 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 


New York 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power Billions of Dollars 
Coal 
Age oe Annually 


Electrical Railway Journal 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
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Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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| Other People’s. S 
Money 


The courage of youth is of untold 
value in advertising, but it is of far 
greater value when tempered by 
experience—especially in.the spend- 
ing of other people’s money. 


In our twenty-seven years in the 
advertising profession our personnel 
has seen changes in many depart- 
ments— but the ideals remain un- 
changed. 


Our clients of a year’s standing 
appreciate this factor of our organi- 
zation quite as much as those who 
have been on our books for 4 
quarter of a century. You will also 
appreciate it. 


May we call and talk it over? 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Mail-Order Houses Building Up 
Instalment Sales 


Sears, Roebuek & Co., Hartman Furniture Co., and Others Using National 
Space with Telling Effect 


By G. A. Nichols 


ETAIL mail-order houses are 

uncovering a vast amount of 
business through application of 
the instalment credit system. In 
the beginning, retail mail-order 
necessarily was a cash proposition. 
This worked well enough on the 
ordinary items but it shut the 
mail-order houses out from a big 
and profitable trade in the larger 
and more expensive goods. 

When a thing runs pretty well 
up into money the average person 
will hesitate before buying it for 
cash. He is going to shop around. 
Then by the time he is financially 
prepared to make the purchase he 
may decide he does not want it 
or may buy it from some house 
other than the first one he had in 
mind. But he is likely to go 
without the thing altogether. 

Take, for instance, the complete 
furnishing of a home. The aver- 
age cost of fitting out an apart- 
ment or a cottage for newlyweds 
these days is around $600. This 
is more money than the average 
ordinary American citizen has 
when he gets married. He either 
must buy his furniture on the in- 
stalment plan or get it bit by bit. 
In the latter instance he is likely 
to scatter his purchases among 
various retailers or mail-order 
houses. If this $600 order could 
be secured at one time it would 
be worth-while business. The in- 
stalment furniture houses in the 
large cities offer a way out for 
people living in those cities. But 
the family out in Lyndon, Kansas, 
likes good furniture as well as the 
one in Chicago. The mail-order 
houses finally recognized this fact 
and now anybody in the country 
of good reputation and fair credit 
standing can buy his furniture on 
the instalment plan. 

The same principle applies in 
the purchase of pianos, talking 
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machines: and similar - luxuries. 
People living in or near cities of 
any size have long had thc 
privilege of buying these on the 
instalment basis. Dealers in these 
cities have reached out to, some 
extent for the country trade with- 
in a radius of one or two hundred 
miles. But not until the mail- 
order houses took up the instal- 
ment business in this line were 
pianos aud talking machines at 
the disposa] of the multitude. The 
resulting volume of business may 
be regarded as amazing when 
viewed from one angle. But it is 
only natural, after all. Previous- 
ly, only the surface of the po- 
tential market had been scratched. 
Now, thanks to mail-order, the 
country-wide demand is being met 

To-day a woman on the farm 
need not wait until her chicken 
money or egg money reaches a 
sum which will enable her to buy 
a cream separator. She can get 
it from a mail-order house on 
credit and pay for it by the 
month. If the farmer wants a 
gasolene engine or farm machinery 
of any kind he can buy it on the 
same basis. The mail-order house 
will sell him a heating plant or a 
lighting system and collect from 
him in easy payments. 


MANUFACTURERS HELP IN BENEF- 
ICENT CHANGE 


This mail-order business in the 
larger items is due for a still 
greater extension. Manufacturers 
will gladly co-operate in the de- 
velopment because of the increased 
volume in their business that is 
sure to result and that is resulting 
right now. The mail-order houses 
have done wonders in supplying 
manufacturers with an outlet. 

In the establishment of credit 
relations with their customers at 
a distance the mail-order firms 
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have surprisingly few complica- 
tions. The farmer, whether he 
owns his farm or rents, is looked 
upon as the best credit risk. The 
queer thing about it is that the 
man in Iowa or Nevada who or- 
ders some of these larger goods 
by mail on the instalment plan 
has much less difficulty in estab- 
lishing his credit with the mail- 
order house than does the man in 
the city who deals with the de- 
partment store. 

You can go into McClurg’s book 
store in Chicago and buy a large 
dictionary. Unless you can pass 
a pretty thorough examination at 
the hands of the credit man you 
have to pay cash for it. On the 
other hand, you can sign your 
name to a coupon clipped out 
of a magazine advertisement, send 
it to the publisher and get the 
dictionary without quibble or 
question and have the privilege 
of paying for it at a modest sum 
per month. 

Is there a psychological some- 
thing about signing an order of 
this kind that induces a man to 
be more careful about paying than 


he would be if he bought the book 
in a store in the ordinary way? 


Perhaps. Anyway, the fact re- 
mains that he generally does pay. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK’S WAY OF INSTAL- 
MENT SELLING 


There is very little red tape 
to be gone through with on the 
part of the purchaser when he 
wants to buy on credit from a 
mail-order house. 

“If a farmer down in Okla- 
homa orders a heating plant from 
you on credit, how do you satisfy 
yourself as to his responsibility,” 
the writer asked Credit Manager 
O’Connor, of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. 

“Well,” replied Mr. O’Connor, 
“there are one or two questions 
on the order blank for the man 
to answer. These give us all the 
information we need. Anyway, 
nine times out of ten this farmer 
already is a customer of ours. He 
may have been buying goods from 
us for years—lots of goods. With 
order after order the cash has 
come each time. What better evi- 


dence could we have of his re. 
liability and solidity than this? 
In other words, he has built » 
with us a credit standing becauy 
of the many orders he has sent ys 
accompanied by the cash 4 
farmer is absolutely the country; 
choicest credit risk so far as ip. 
stalment mail-order business 
concerned. 

“We do not carry open accounts 
with our customers. We confi 
their credit purchases to the» 
larger items that run into mone 
to an extent that makes an instd- 
ment plan desirable. An order for 
the general run of goods in ow 
catalogue must necessarily be paid 
for in advance. 

“But even in this exceptions ar 
made. Suppose a banker or som 
other well-known business ma 
wants to order some goods fron 
us to be shipped to his summer 
home. We will accept the order 
on open account if his credit 
comes up to the usual commercial 
standing. This kind of deal, hov- 
ever, is entirely apart from the 
instalment proposition. Selling » 
instalments is one thing and sel- 
ing on a_ straight commercid 
credit basis is another.” 

This concession to persons oi 
approved credit mentioned by Mr 
O’Connor is given as an induce 
ment for them to d¢oncentrate 
their purchases. This is the very 
reason so many retailers cling 
tenaciously to the credit basis o! 
selling despite the occasional loss 
they incur and the undoubted aé- 
vantages of the cash system. Ey 
ery retailer knows that a perso 
with an account at his store buys 
more goods than he would if he 
paid cash, and does not scrutiniz 
prices so closely. This is th 
principle behind ali the grea 
growth of the instalment business 
both in retail stores and mail 
order houses. 

The credit policy of the larger 
mail-order concerns is very broad 
and liberal. Some manufacturers 
have satisfactory instalment deal- 
ings with farmers and others also, 
but are somewhat more exacting 
in looking up the credit risks. 

The Albaugh-Dover Company, 
of Chicago, sells many cream 
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separators to farmers on the 
credit basis. The advertising is 
done largely through farm jour- 
nals. The farmer is asked to re- 
turn a trial-order coupon that is 
a part of the advertisement. This 
order when properly signed is 
practically a note. It contains the 
terms on which the separator will 
be sold him, and stipulates that 
the purchaser may pay the balance 
any time he wants to and receive 
a cash discount of 5 per cent. 

A separator is sold on thirty 
days’ free trial, and the purchaser 
has a year in which to pay. 

The complete furnishing of 
houses, apartments and rooms as 
worked out by the retail mail-or- 
der firm of Hartman Company, 
Chicago, is one of the most ia- 
teresting and profitable examples 
of selling goods by mail and col- 
lecting the money in instalments. 

Hartman has developed this 
type of mail-order selling to a 
point where anybody in the United 
States can have the advantages of 
furnishing his home complete and 
paying for it monthly. A few 
years ago, when Hartman was 
conducting only retail stores, the 
advertising slogan, “Let Hartman 
Feather Your Nest,” showed many 
a perplexed young fellow in Chi- 
cago and other large cities a way 
in which he could get married and 
furnish his flat without having to 
save money for a long time. All 
he had to have was a girl who was 
willing to marry him, a job and a 
good reputation. Hartman would 
supply the furniture, and it could 
be paid for while it was . being 
used, 

The thing worked out so well 
that the company decided it ought 
to be extended to the country at 
large. The credit proposition 
loomed high. But, proceeding on 
the principle that the average per- 
son is at least reasonably honest, 
Hartman advertised in farm pa- 
pers and fraternal organs inviting 
people to order certain assort- 
ments of furniture. The people 
were trusted to a point where the 
company offered to send them the 
goods on thirty days’ free trial 
without advance payment. Then, 
if they were satisfied with the 


goods, they could begin paying 
for them month by month with a 
certain stipulated sum. The orders 
were sent in on coupons clipped 
from the advertisements. Then 
people were invited to send for 
the catalogue. This contained or- 
der forms which called for suffi- 
cient credit information to make 
the transaction safe for the com- 
pany. . 

The thing worked out .so well 
that to-day Hartman has a stand- 
ing offer of a prize to any one who 
will show a town in the United 
States where it does not have a 
customer. 

The plan specialized on com- 
plete housekeeping outfits, com- 
plete dining-room equipment or 
bedroom suites. But any kind of 
furniture or household furnish- 
ings would be sold on the same 
basis. 

The result of all this was that 
the company solved the problem 
which is the bane of every retail 
furniture man’s existence. The 
furniture business as conducted 
in the average retail store pays 
a satisfactory net profit, but as 
far as volume is concerned it is 
either a feast or a famine. Dur- 
ing the housecleaning months of 
the spring and fall the furniture 
man is rushed half to death. In 
midwinter and during the sum- 
mer he has little to do. 

What every progressive retail 
furniture man in the country 
wants to do—and in this he is 
being aided materially by far- 
visioned manufacturers who are 
after increased outlets for their 
goods—is to make his business an 
all the year proposition. He can- 
not change the inexorable law laid 
down by womankind to the end 
that housecleaning should be done 
in April, May, September and Oc- 
tober. He is not going to get 
very far in any effort to spread 
out over the year the rush of 
business he experiences in those 
months. But he can keep his store 
busy all the year by featuring re- 
lated lines. He sells dining tables. 
Why should he not sell the dishes 
and even the linen to go on that 
table? He sells china cabinets. 
Why should he not sell china? He 
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sells beds and mattresses. Why 
not sell blankets, sheets and com- 
forters? 

Manufacturers in these and al- 
lied household lines have been 
working on the retail furniture 
dealer considerably during the last 
few years. They are making a 
different merchant out of him. 
They are utilizing a perfectly logi- 
cal outlet for their goods and thus 
are increasing their own profits 
as well as the retailers’. 

The bulk of Hartman’s business 
comes in the housecleaning months. 
But it advertises all through the 
year special offerings in this or 
that, and thus maintains a healthy 
and steady volume of orders. 

Hartman was wise enough to 
realize at the outset that it had 
to get and keep the confidence of 
customers. This was of hugely 
greater concern to the company 
than satisfying itself of the re- 
liability of the customers. It real- 
ized it was a greater relative risk 
for a farmer at a distance to send 
his money than for the company 
to send him its furniture. The 
customer had as much right to be 
satisfied as to Hartman’s absolute 
reliability as the latter had in his 


ase. 

In all the advertising, catalogue 
or farm paper, it emphasized the 
quality of the merchandise with- 
out exaggeration. This was on 
the cold-blooded basis that expe- 
rience had shown that merchan- 
dise which gave complete satis- 
faction was its own best collec- 
tion argument. An_ inspection 
bureau is maintained where a sam- 
ple of each piece offered in the 
catalogue is taken apart and ana- 
lyzed. If anything is wrong it is 
fixed. 

The house stands unqualifiedly 
back of each thing it sells. If 
anything is not satisfactory it may 
be sent back. When a purchase 
is returned as not coming up to 
the catalogue description a letter 
is sent to the customer apologiz- 
ing for the trouble to which he 
has been put.- The letter explains 
that in such a large business, mer- 
chandise not up to standard oc- 
casionally slips in despite all pre- 
cautions. 
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The working out of the instal- 
ment mail-order business on such 
a dignified and - satisfactory basis 
by the catalogue houses represents 
one more of the many good things 
mail-order has done for the busi- 
ness of this country in general. 

It is all well enough to say nice 
things about the retailer and to 
wish him well in his efforts to 
keep business at home. But one 
may just as well tell the honest 
two-fisted truth. And this is that 
there were a lot of things about 
the retail method of conducting 
business that were very badly in 
need of fixing. 

The way some retail instalment 
furniture houses prey upon people 
in the smaller towns is a scandal 
little short of a crime. Taking 
advantage of people’s ignorance 
of values and their need of the 
goods these concerns sell house 
furnishings for several times their 
value. The prices they ask are 
far in excess of what might prop- 
erly be charged even taking into 
consideration the deferred pay- 
ments and the credit risk. These 
stores naturally have as their cus- 
tomers the poorer classes who are 
the more easily impressed by the 
apparent ease of buying under this 
plan. They could not pay $15 
cash for a much coveted chair, 
and so they will pay twenty-five 
or fifty cents a week stretching 
out over a long weary period un- 
til the chair costs them perhaps 
two or three times that sum. 

Naturally people of standing are 
not going to buy on any such 
basis. Yet the instalment method 
appeals to them as much as to the 
other class. The mail-order houses 
were quick to sense the outlet that 
thus had been neglected. They 
are bringing about a new deal in 
instalment selling that is benefit- 
ing the entire business of the 
country. It sells more goods to 
more people. 

The retail stores themselves are 
having a part in the benefit. The 
wise retailer these days is finding 
that he can gain more profit by 
learning and applying the lessons 
taught him by his catalogue com- 
petitor than by abusing and fear- 
ing him. 
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The number of copies required 
to supply the present demand 
for Judge is 


218,000 


Judge 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 


Introducing Arthur A. Hinkley, who has 
been appointed Advertising Manager of 
Judge. 
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? 
Bascom Buys 


an Accessory 





—another Talk to Automotive Executives and Ad-men. 


Trat is, sometimes he does. 


It would be interesting to know how many 
times he does not—how many times he goes 
away, an unsold sale, because the dealer 
couldn’t talk the goods. 


Here is one of the oldest diseases of barter. 
Like toothache, it has been with the race since 
before-Rameses. 


Yet, like toothache, it can be very specifically 
located and treated. 


The treatment consists in getting the Right 
dealers to talk your goods Right. 


The hourly-revised records of our Research 
Department contain the business biographies 
of every Motor Car, Truck, Tractor and 
Accessory Dealer, every Repairshop and 
Garage, in the continental United States. 


“Business biography” meaning: past sales 
record; lines handled in the past and at 
present; kind of establishment maintained; 
status as a salesman and business man; local 


known advertising agencies in the country. 








She SERVICE 


Automotive Sales 











TROY, N.Y. 
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reputation and influence; fitness for a client's 
proposition; plus much “inside information” 
of an anecdotal and personal nature. 


Thus we know (based on some twenty years’ 
experience in this field only) Who should 
be taught, as well as How he should be 
taught, to sell on knowledge. 


Facts-by-education — directed at the right 
dealer—is the double need of automotive dis- 
tribution to-day (accessories being but an 
instance in point). 


The Service Corporation data, experience and 
ability, welded into a unique distribution 
weapon through specialization in this field 
exclusively, have already been used by some 
of the industry’s biggest businesses. Docu- 
mented and charted proof of the surprising 
results secured is only part of the entire ex- 
hibit of our service. 


We can exhibit this Service, as promptly as 
our limited personnel will permit, to execu- 
tives or advertising agents interested in de- 
veloping intensive, educated, dealer distribu- 
tion. 











CORPORATION 


‘Development Oxclusively 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Corked! by the 
“Bone Dry” Law— 


That nationally familiar 25- 
foot Moerlein Bottle at At- 
lantic City, that has for years 
emptied its contents into two 
giant glasses, night after 
night, from dusk till mid- 
night. 


This spectacular electric dis- 
play is, however, in too fine a 
location to remain long 
“dark”—in the very heart of 
Boardwalk activity, covering 
a 100% “active” circulation 
of 20,000,000 yearly, repre- 
senting every State in the 
Union. 


The photograph shows its lo- 
cation, and a typical Atlantic 
City Easter crowd; the in- 
sert recalls one of the best- 
known night sights of the 
world-famous Boardwalk. 


We expect as early as next 
week to announce this sign, 
sold. Therefore, if you want 
it, speak quickly — today, 
now, by wire. 


The VAG ERC LIA eA 














Trading Up the Size of the Package 
a Job for Advertising 


Demand Usually Steers Toward Small Units Unless Advertising Guides It 


N some respects distribution is 
like a sieve. Sift a lot of 

stones through a sieve and the 
smaller ones will get through first. 
Sift a product that is put up in 
various sizes through the chan- 
nels of distribution and usually 
the small packages will get 
through the‘easiest and the quick- 
est. 

It is a law of physics that large 
bodies in motion meet with greater 
resistance than do smaller bodies. 
It is the same in selling. Large 
packages encounter greater sales 
resistance than do the small pack- 
ages. Both manufacturer and re- 
tailer would ordinarily prefer to 
sell the big package, but stronger 
than their preference is the tend- 
ency to sell what sells the easiest, 
and very often this is the small 
package. 

For most package products, both 
small and large units should be 
available. However, unless con- 
stant sales and advertising pres- 
sure is kept behind it, both the 
distribution of the big unit and 
the demand for it, will lag. This, 
at any rate, seems to be the out- 
standing opinion in the discussion 
that has developed as a result of 
the publication in Printers’ INK 
recently of the editorial entitled 
“Small Packages vs. Large Pack- 
ages.” 

In commenting on it Adrian D. 
Joyce, president of the Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, says: 

“I_am heartily in accord with 
the idea expressed in this edito- 
rial. You have hit the nail square- 
ly on the head when you say ‘An 
article is not well distributed un- 
til people are able to get the size 
they prefer.’ 

“To my mind, the big problem 
of distribution to-day is to get 
the dealers and merchants to carry 
in stock all of the various sizes 
necessary to meet the demand, and 
my recommendation to our trade 


has always been that the large 
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packages should be stocked—be- 
cause in buying quality goods, the 
small package is an advertisement 
for the goods in the larger pack- 
ages.” 


ADVANTAGEOUS TO START WITH 
LARGE PACKAGE 


T. J. Reynolds, vice-president of 
the Diamond Match Company, 
Says: 

“If I were going to introduce 
an article put up in a large and a 
small package, and my preference 
was for pushing the sale of the 
large package, I would introduce 
the large package first and adver- 
tise only the large package, and 
put all my sales efforts behind 
getting a distribution of the large 
package only. When the large 
package was thoroughly estab- 
lished by salesmanship and adver- 
tising it might be found advisable 
to add a small package, but the 
advertising should still be on the 
large package, with possibly a note 
to the effect that a smaller pack- 
age could be obtained at grocers 
if preferred. 

“Jobbers dislike very much car- 
rying two or more sizes of one 
brand in stock on account of the 
liability of error in shipping. A 
claim that is often made in favor 
of small packages is that servants 
waste certain goods when bought 
in large quantities, and it is harder 
for the housekeeper to check up 
the consumption and_ regulate 
waste when goods are bought in 
bulk or large packages. 

“T believe it is easier to adver- 
tise small packages, for instance, 
a five-cent small package can be 
sampled, and it can be couponed 
easier and with less cost than a 
large package. 

“As a manufacturer my own 
preference would always be to sell 
large packages, as it cuts down 
package cost, the cost of distribu- 
tion, and doing business in larger 
units is bound to cut the overhead. 
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“Your editorial covers the field 
so thoroughly that there is very 
little left for anyone to add.” 

That demand is what controls 
the situation is brought out in this 
letter from C. F. Ohliger, of the 
H. J. Heinz Company. He says: 

“We have read with interest 
your editorial ‘Small Packages vs. 
Large Packages,’ and agree that 
it is a statement of fact. In our 
business we have various sizes of 
our varieties, usually not less than 
three, and although we, of course, 
prefer to sell the large sizes, we 
do not try to force any. Our pur- 
pose is to try to meet the demand.” 


LARGER UNIT SALES DESIRABLE 


The relation of the small pack- 
age or the small sale to the busi- 
ness of the druggist or the grocer 
is well explained by the sales 
manager of a toilet house, a well- 
known advertiser. He declares: 

“T agree with you fully in your 
treatment of the small and large- 
package subject, and I must con- 
fess that we are listed among the 
guilty ones. There would be an 
economy for the manufacturer 
and the distributor as well as the 
consumer in making larger unit 
sales of many kinds of merchan- 
dise. 

“Tt is the aggregate turn-over 
in volume of a commodity, as 
well as dollars and cents in a 
day’s service of a clerk rather than 
in the number of customers 
served, that counts for the net- 
profit side of the balance sheet. 

“This is visualized in the com- 
parison of a soda-fountain dis- 
penser with a clerk in a haber- 
dashery or a jewelry store. The 
average clerk at a soda fountain 
might serve 250 customers per day 
with an average sale per person 
of possibly 10 cents, making 
$25 gross for a day’s showing, 
while the clerk in the haber- 
dashery could sell $50 or $100 
worth of merchandise to a quar- 
ter of the number of purchasers 
with an equal average net profit, 
and probably better. In the jew- 
elry store one customer might buy 
in twenty minutes or half an hour 
what it takes a soda clerk all day 
to sell, and probably the jeweler 





would net a better profit on the 
single transaction. Multiply this 
by a dozen customers in a day and 
the jeweler is a long way ahead 
in the game. 

“This same relative proportion 
is very marked in nearly all de- 
partments of the drug store and 
likewise the grocery store. If, 
therefore, the grocer and the drug- 
gist and the hardware dealer could 
make larger unit sales per person 
with a reduced number of persons 
in the store per day, there would 
be an economical advantage in so 
doing. 

“The consumer is better prepared 
to meet the day’s requirements and 
demands by having an ample sup- 
ply of any commodity on hand. 

“In our case the 50-cent package 
is the great seller. We have al- 
ways discouraged the sale of the 
dollar unit because it is a very 
expensive package and does not 
yield anywhere near the average 
net of profit in proportion to the 
50-cent size. Yet for the con- 
sumer there is a much more 
profitable or economical purchase 
in the larger unit. It contains 
nearly three times as much as the 
50-cent seller. 

“I hardly see how we are going 
to solve this matter ; yet it is grad- 
ually taking care of itself, for the 
demand for the larger size is ir- 
creasing very rapidly each year. 
During the past twelve months we 
have been greatly handicapped in 
getting the large size packages 
from the different factories where 
we have them made. 

“I have been very much in favor 
for a long time of putting up 
a very small fifteen-cent or 
twenty-five cent unit to market 
through the 5 and 10 cent stores, 
just as others do—a sort of 
demonstrator or introductory size 
to reach a market we do not ade- 
quately take care of, but nothing 
has developed as yet. I believe 
it has great possibilities for us.” 

There is a marked tendency, it 
appears, in the toilet goods field, 
to sell larger units. Of course in 
the case of some products, the 
unit cannot be made too large, as 
the merchandise might deteriorate 
if left too long after the package 











has been opened. In other in- 
stances, such as with shaving 
cream and tooth paste, if the 
package is made too big, it is in- 
convenient tc handle. In these 
lines, some manufacturers are be- 
ginning to find it advisable to en- 
courage the trade to sell the prod- 
uct in half dozen lots. One well- 
known advertiser has met with 
considerable success in a little 
campaign he has conducted to in- 
duce quantity buying. 

The reason for quantity pur- 
chases in convenience goods is ob- 
vious. Where things are used 
every day, the supply often runs 
out unexpectedly. It is frequent 
that most of us have to slight our 
matutinal ablutions merely be- 
cause we forget to get soap, tooth 
paste, a mouth wash or something 
else the day before. Here is 
where a reserve stock in the medi- 
cine chest would come in handy. 


WHEN LARGER UNITS MAY SAVE THE 
DAY 


Trading up the size of the unit 
offers merchandising possibilities 
in more ‘than one direction. 
Where a manufacturer gets into 
a tight hole on his profits, he can 
sometimes get out by throwing his 
production and selling energies 
onto a larger size. Where strong 
competition centres on a small 
size, that is produced and retailed 
on a narrow margin, it is possible 
for a situation to arise where the 
margin disappears altogether. In 
such an event it is probably easier 
to switch on to a larger unit than 
it is to stabilize the conditions that 
depressed the old unit. 

Nearly a year ago PRINTERS’ 
INK told how one of the talcum 
powder companies did something 
like this, to its own profit and that 
of its distributors and to the de- 
cided advantage of the consumer. 
There were about 3% ounces of 
talc in the package as first put 
up. This sold for twenty-five 
cents. Success brought the price 
cutters on the scene, and before 
long the package was selling at 
all sorts of prices. Finally the 
price was pretty well stabilized 
at fifteen cents. Costs, however, 


were gradually forced up, and 
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when the war came along it in- 
tensified the situation. At last 
this company increased the size of 
the can, putting in six ounces of 
talc and establishing the price at 
twenty-five cents. This shows 
what can be done in package 
strategy. 

The size of the package is a 
most important factor in merchan- 
dising. It must be kept in mind 
all the time or the distribution and 
the sale of the product may trot 
off into unprofitable channels. 





Postal Zone Rates Discussed in 
Booklet 


The Publishers Advisory Board, New 
York City, has publish a pamphlet 
under the title, “Some Postal Eco- 
nomics,” containing an article under 
that title by Charles Johnson Post of 
the Board, and an article entitled 
“American Business and Zone Postal 
Rates,” by Jesse H. Neal, Executive 
ae | of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. Mr. Post’s discussion goes 
deeply into the question of Postoffice 
rates as they have been made in the 
past, and shows by chart the relation- 
ship which Mr. Post declares to exist, 
between the volume of periodical postal 
circulation and the profitable revenue 
of the postoffice. Mr. Neal’s article 
discusses the economics of advertising 
in its relation to the publishing busi- 
ness, and argues the unfairness of 
penalizing the advertising section of a 
oe by requiring it to pay a 
igher postal rate. In an appendix, a 
formidable mass of statistics 1s given in 
regard to the cost of handling mail 
matter, as calculated under different 
systems. 





Join New York “Evening 
Telegram” 


William Robert Fairfield has been 
made assistant soveemeing manager of 
the New York Evening Telegram. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Munsey magazines, and was busi- 
ness manager of the Washington Times 
during the time Mr. Munsey operated 
that property. 

E. C. McIntyre has been placed in 
charge of automobile advertising of the 
Evening Telegram. He has just been 
released from service in the Canadian 
Army, where he ranked as lieutenant. 





Radoye With Haynes Automo- 
bile Co. 


Claude V. Radoye, who has been con- 
nected with the Hudson and Packard 
Motor Car companies, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager and assist- 
ant sales manager of the Haynes Auto 
mobile Company, of Kokomo, Ind. 








Waltham Turns Its Big Guns on 
the Imported Watch 


Especial Attention Being Given in the New Advertising to Some Erro- 
neous Notions of Swiss Time-piece Superiority 


Ts war has taught us more 
than ever the value of time. 
In fact, the war in many respects 
was a struggle against time, with 
many of the battles being waged, 
not on the fields of France, but 


ww 








in a campaign of advertising in 
national mediums. The watch 
industry during the war present- 
ed an abnormal condition, the 
demand always being greater 
than the supply. This condition 
is readily explained by 
the loyalty of Ameri- 
can watch manufac- 
turers to Government 
demands. 
Switzerland, being 
a neutral country, of 
course, had an oppor- 
tunity to take advan- 
tage of war condi- 
tions in the American 
watch market, and it 
is in part to offset 








) Tee watch presents the same elements of 


ery that once surrounded the automo’ the advantage gained 
by Swiss manufac- 
turers that the forth- 
coming campaign of 
the Waltham Watch 
Company is planned. 

For years Switzer- 
land has sent mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth 


Now, nearly every one knows some- 

dees a, motor car's mechanism. It is to 

make the “works” of the watch an “open 

book” that these Waltham advertisements are 

designed —to instruct and protect you in buy- 
ing a wate 








Tho etanten® pewerc! avworch. It is a piece 

of specially oe aa on tempered steel, about twenty 

inches long, coiled in a barrel b between the upper a 

lower plates of the movement 

It is subjected to varying conditions of service in temper- 

ature and So The variation in thickness of two 
hs of an inch, or lack of uniformity in 
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they were unable to 
obtain American 
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WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
ADVERTISING LIKE THIS BUILDS SUBSTANTIAL FAITH FOR 


THE PRODUCT 


in the workshops and factories 
of England and America. 
Thousands of young men who 
joined the army had never real- 
ized the value of time until as 
soldiers they lived by the clock 
practically every hour of the day. 
This added realization of the 
value of time is to be capitalized 
by the Waltham Watch Company 
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watches under recezt 
abnormal conditions, 
but because there has 
existed an idea in the 
consumer mind_ that 
the Swiss movement 
represented the best 
timepiece the world has produced. 

This idea has been skilfully ex- 
ploited by the importers, and the 
American dealer has been more 
or less forced to fall into line be- 
cause of the shortage of Ameri- 
can watches, even though he 
might realize that the Swiss 
watch selling for $50, or even 
$150, is not—in true horological 
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—the President and newspapers: 


Without the daily newspapers, the 
forceful addresses of our distin- 
guished President are powerless. 


i= 


Through the daily newspapers the 
President reaches instantly and 
| simultaneously national—yes, inter- 
. national ears. Thus he electrifies 
the world! 





a i Me 


If the messages were spread by 
word of mouth alone or through 
delayed publication, how impotent 
they would be! The messages in 
themselves do not change—and yet 
without the daily newspapers, they 
are as nothing! 





This powerful force of daily news- 
papers, at once world-wide and 
local, can sell merchandise—your 
merchandise. 


In all the world, what other 
medium is so powerful and so 
adaptable ? 


Invest in newspaper advertising. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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“Philadelphia is a 
morning paper 
city.” One of the 
principal reasons is 
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“Always Reliable” 



































sense—to be compared with the 
American-built watch selling for 
considerably less. i 

As for the American dealer, it 
can be taken for granted that he 
would rather sell a standardized 
American watch than be subject 
to the fluctuating material, the 
unknown timekeeping quantity 
and the variable quality repre- 
sented by this influx of Swiss 
watches. The dealer knows that 
many of these variable Swiss 
grades are a constant question of 
the repair shop. Repairing these 
foreign-built watches is difficult, 
too, owing to the lack of proper 
materials being imported and al- 
so to the growing scarcity of 
watch repairers. 

It may be said that the idea 
of Swiss watch superiority has 
been built around the most costly 
of the Swiss movements and is 
very misleading when applied to 
those grades which are being of- 
fered in large volume to the 
American public. 

This foreign competition not 
only deprives the American man- 
ufacturer of his legitimate home 
market, but keeps thousands of 
American men and women out 
of profitable employment. Cog- 
nizant of these inside facts, the 
Waltham advertising has been 
designed to upbuild and 
strengthen the idea of quality in- 
herent in the American-built 
watch as represented by the Wal- 
tham. 

The advertising assumes the 
role of a thoroughly posted, well 
informed watchmaker standing 
behind the counter in a jeweler’s 
store. When the prospective cus- 
tomer asks the question, “What 
is the difference between a Wal- 
tham watch and a Swiss watch?” 
then the customer will be told the 
truth based on easily proved 
facts. 

The first advertisement in the 
campaign is a double-truck an- 
nouncement headed, “A Campaign 
To Protect You in Buying, To 
Instruct You in Choosing Your 
Watch.” Part of this introduc- 


tory advertisement reads as fol- 
lows: 
“In this important series of ad- 
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vertisements we are going to take 
you through the ‘works’ of a 
Waltham watch; lay bare those 
hidden superiorities which have 
led the horological experts of the 
greatest nations of five continents 
to choose Waltham as the watch 
for the use of their Government 
railroads. 

“We are going to strip away 
theory and show you facts—every 
part from the frame to the dial, 
hands and case. 

“When you finish reading these 
advertisements, which will appear 
regularly in the leading periodi- 
cals and magazines, you will walk 
up to your jeweler’s counter and 
demand the watch you want—be- 
cause you will know how it is 
built and why it is superior to 
the foreign watch.” 

The first two-page announce- 
ment will be followed by page 
advertisements. Each of these 
advertisements goes into detailed 
explanation of some part of the 
mechanism of a watch. One is 
devoted to the hairspring, another 
to the mainspring, and so on. 
Each advertisement is illustrated 
with a reproduction of a scene 
in a watch factory. There is al- 
so shown the particular part of 
the watch that is talked of in the 
advertisement. Also each adver- 
tisement pictures one of the fam- 
ous models of Walthams, such as 
the Riverside and the Colonial A. 

This publicity is highly educa- 
tional, not only as regards the 
public, but for the dealer. It 
gives the prospective purchaser of 
a watch a true idea of what he 
receives for his money. It is al- 
so intended to create in the buy- 
er’s mind a faith that hé is deal- 
ing through his jeweler with the 
maker of his watch, who resides 
near at hand, instead of in a fac- 
tory thousands of miles away in 
a foreign country. 

Every advertisement, following 
in consecutive order, is designed 
to take the mystery out of the 
works of the watch—to show how 
simple, yet how inventive, is its 
mechanism, and to lead the cus- 
tomer’s mind to an appreciation 
of those details of manufacture 
which have made Waltham “the 
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Worid’s Watch Over Time.” 

These Waltham advertisements 
also subtly take into account the 
truism that Americans as a race 
possess the mechanical mind— 
that they have a genius for find- 
ing out the why and wherefore 
of everything that moves. This 
has not been true of the watch, 
owing to the fact, perhaps, that 
a watch is so small and delicate, 
in comparison with other mechan- 
isms, that the lay mind has been 
fearful_of exploring its appar- 
ently hidden secrets. 

In the early days of the auto- 
mobile industry that vehicle was 
a mystery—the two and four- 
cycle engine, the explosion of 
gas in cylinders, the action of a 
carburetor and electrical ignition 
all seemed beyond the general 
layman. But through advertising 
the so-called mystery has been 
swept. away. Nowadays almost 
every owner of an automobile 
tinkers more or less with his car 
and keeps it in fairly good shape, 
because he understands the sim- 
ple principles of its construction. 

This intimacy with the car he 
buys has been created by consist- 
ent advertising of an educational 
nature, and the new campaign of 
advertising of American watches 
as exemplified in the Waltham is 
based on the same sound prin- 
ciples. 

A watch is a simple piece of 
motor mechanism, far easier to 
understand than an automobile. 
It. is, however, more or less of a 
miracle to the average person, 
owing to its wonderful precision 
of. movement and the extraordi- 
nary simplicity of the devices 
which control and divide this 
movement into intervals of time. 
The. new- Waltham campaign 
shows just where the power in 
the watch comes from, how it is 
transmitted through the train 
gears to the escapement, thence 
to the- hands upon the dial. 

The series of advertisements, 
by reason of its originality, its 
truth,- its simple revelation of 
facts, and its just comparisons, 
should: be of great value, not to 
Waltham alone, but to the Amer- 
ican watch industry at large. 


INK 


“Flowery Verbiage” vs. “Old 


Man Specific” 
B. J. Panis 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York, February 15, 1919, 

Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink 

I have been a “constant” reader of 
Printers’ Inx for years yet have never 
tried to break into your columns, s | 
may have some chance of getting this 
across. 

P. K. Marsh is all wrong when he 
condemns ftowery verbiage. C 
tan pays big money for this 
“copy” and so great is the able thins 
for flowery stuff—well you know Co. 
a geet s circulation, 

could name exactly ten great writ 

ers who were strong on the 
stuff. I have brought crowds into a 
retail store by giving prosaic facts a 
flowery setting. have made business 
events carry a lasting impression by 
“dolling” them > 

Don’t let Mr. arsh get away with 
the impression that the public .is always 
prosaic-minded when it comes to  buy- 
ing goods—that it wants the copy man 
to say, invariably: “Now, folks, this is 
this and that that an here are the 
reasons a es arrang 

hat arsh really means is, 
“Don’t ae “the common or 
variety of writer handle the 
stuff and be careful how, when and on 
what you write flowery stuff.” He 
merely got peeved by reading a few 
sadly worded ads and retaliated by 
taking a fall out of all inspirational 
(flowery) copy. 
B. J. Pants, 


President, 
Paris Advertising Service. 


New Air Service Journal 
The first number of U..S._ Air 
Service sopense dated February. It is 
ublished by the Army and ‘iow i 
ervice Association at a 
D. C. The editors are Capt. E. N. 

Findley, formerly of the New Y 
Se and Capt. H. I. Brock, formerly 
of the New. York Evening Post. The 


business = is Capt. H. W. H. 


Powell, formerly of Vogue and Harper's 
Bazar. 

The purpose of the publication is to 
maintain interest in the air service 
the Army and Navy. Some of the con 
tributors to the first number are 
Wright, Lieut. Col. William Thaw, 
Holworthy Hall, Major Chas. J. Biddle, 
the Secretary of War and the Secre 
tary of the Navy. 


Manages “Shipbuilding 


Cyclopedia” 

W. E. Kennedy, formerly assistant 
wansger of American Machinist, New 
ork, and for the past year ¢ 
draughtsman of the engineering depart 
ment of the Submarine Boat Corpors 

fom Smonahiding” Gyclopedt 

the “Shipbuilding yclopedia,” 
lished by the Simmons-Boardman Pub 
lishing Company, 


is now manager of 


New York. 
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Half Actual Size. 


For 
Distinguished 
Service 


The picture shows one ,of the 
most coveted medals in the 
world. Cast in gold for The 
Permanent Wild Life Produc- 
tion Fund, it is awarded only 
in very rare instances. The 
first recipient was Mrs. Russell 
Sage. 


Four of the subscribers of 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL have been honored 
by the award of these medals 
for extraordinary work in con- 
nection with our Bird Sanctu- 
ary Campaign for 1918. 


Nearly a million acres of land 
in 45 States have so far been 
donated for Bird Sanctuaries 
by JOURNAL subscribers. No 
group of readers in America are 
better able or more willing to 
respond generously to any ap- 
peal presented through their 
favorite magazine. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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“90% 
Accurate”— 


ae \ Says Mr. Black 
liad \ of the Filene Store 


ANUFACTURERS interested 
in selling nationally advertised 
products to department stores 
are invited to write for the little 
book here illustrated. 


It is a frank statement of what we believe 
to be the department store’s attitude toward 
national advertising and nationally adver- 
tised goods. And it is interesting, we 
think, to know that the advertising mana- 
gers of a number of leading stores have 
commented favorably upon the book. 


The organization of the J. H. Cross Com- 
pany numbers men with personal experi- 
ence in department stores. These men 
know what department stores demand of 
national advertisers and how sales plans 














1 








4 usu 


should be built to secure as great co- 
operation as may be expected from leading 


stores. 


We can serve efficiently a few more 
manufacturers who view advertising 
broadly and with clear recognition of its 
limitations, as well as its advantages. 


Sent Free to 
Those Interested 


If you wish a copy of 
the little book sign your 
name upon your busi- 
ness letter head and 
send it tous. There is 
no charge for the book 
—nor does requesting 
it imply an obligation 
to us. 


J.H. Cross Co. 


Advertising Agency 
214 South Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Some Opinions 


MARSHALL FIELD & 
CO., Chicago, Ill. 


“Your little book, on depart- 
ment stores and national ad- 
vertising, is the most sensible 
statement of the situation as 
it exists that I have ever read. 
Surely there is plenty of need 
for the national advertiser to 
heed the message.” FR. A. 
Brown, Advertising Manager. 


WM. FILENE’S SONS 
CO., Boston Mass. 


“It is quite a treat to find any- 
thing written regarding de- 
partment store practice that 
is even 90 per cent. accurate.” 
Frank A. Black, Publicity 
Manager. 


STRAWBRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER, Phila., Pa. 


“It is written with a better 
understanding of the relation 
of the department store to the 
manufacturer than anything 
I have seen.” R. H. Durbin, 
Advertising Manager. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN 
@® CO., Baltimore, Md. 


“IT congratulate you upon hav- 
ing been, to my knowledge the 
first advertising agency with 
the courage to tell prospective 
clients the truth about the 
marketing of nationally ad- 
vertised goods through the 
department stores.” W. S. 
Hamburger, Adv. Manager. 
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See hee 
bye 
? 


ln id ‘Oplex 5 signs they find exactly what they Fo 
: want outstanding distinctiveness, quiet dignity, strength in mr 
f restraint. There can be nothing cheap or flashy about those a 
: ’ ‘taised, snow-white, glass letters on their dark background. “a 
they stand out in clean-cut contrast of form and color. ; P 
; By night each character blazes forth a solid letter of light. : 
> ~ Yon may not be a banker, but you face the same my 
a problem—how to give distinctive personality to your store § 
Se _ front, your dealers’ store fronts. 5 & 
With a Flexlume Oplex sign you can exactly reproduce a | 
your trademark in blazing letters right where the goods are i | 


for sale. {s there any better way to tie your national adver- 
tising to the dealer's door? 





Won't you let us send pou a sketch 
showing how your sign will look?” 


The Flexlume Sign; Co. tet Magne Os Daan 











Red-blooded, Masculine Appeal to 
Boys Sells Kazoo Suspenders 


“Be a Regular Fellow. You’ve Outgrown Nursery Days,” Says Copy 
of Harris Suspender Company 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


HAT is the attitude of the 

American boy toward much 
of the boy advertising? Does he 
resent being garnished with fem- 
inine adjectives and placed in the 
same beribboned class with his 
shy and giggly sisters? And 
does his opinion cut much ice 
anyway? 

From time: immemorial, fond 
mothers have wept many buckets 
of salt tears to witness little Wil- 
ly ferociously. scrapping with the 
uncouth errand boy who sassed 
him. Yet it is a debatable ques- 
tion whether these same mothers 
would not have endured pangs of 
mortification had their youthful 
prodigy failed to double up his 
chubby fists to vindicate his out- 
raged honor. 

Expressed differently, in adver- 
tising directly to mothers—and 
indirectly to their boys—should 
the masculine or the nursery note 
predominate? Do proud parents 
like to regard their offspring as 
Huckleberry Finns or Little Lord 
Fauntleroys? And in advertising, 
can boys and girls be classed un- 
der one all-embracing appeal? 

The campaign of the Harris 
Suspender Company gives a di- 
rect answer to these several ques- 
tions. And the results that have 
already been registered, once more 
serve to illustrate the fact that 
frequently a slight change in the 
selling note will result in tre- 
mendously increased interest on 
the part of the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

Kazoo Suspenders, it should be 
explained, are a support for pants 
and hose of boys from four to 
eighteen years. A different model 
is also marketed for holding up 
the undergarments of little girls. 
2 hey are worn like regular 
grown-up” suspenders with the 
addition of adjustable buckles for 
the children’s stockings 


In the early campaign, they 
were recommended for both boys 
and girls—in the same _ single 
piece of copy. But when the com- 
pany decided to intensify its pub- 
licity, an investigation revealed 
the fact that the major portion 
of the output was sold for boys. 
Being, however, pigeon-holed by 
department and other stores along 
with children’s underwaists, sales 
were restricted because on enter- 
ing a store the mother would 
often be referred from one de- 
partment to another before she 
finally located the merchandise 
she was seeking. In some shops, 
Kazoo was classed with children’s 
underwaists together with muslin 
and knitted garments, whereas it 
properly belonged in the boy’s de- 
partment—for ninety per cent of 
Kazoo Suspender Waists (as they 
were then called) were sold for 
boys between the ages of six and 
twelve. 


UNDESERVED COMPETITION 


Moreover, being generally con- 
fused with a supporting waist, 
Kazoo came into strict competi- 
tion with the undergarments hav- 


ing buttons and attachments— 
more often than competing with 
other supporters of a similar type. 
Independent shoppers in New 
York and other cities were in- 
structed not only to check up on 
the demand, but the selling argu- 
ments used to induce purchase 
and find out whether the mer- 
chandise was displayed or not. 
“The results of this investiga- 
tion,” said G. C. Sherman of 
Sherman & Bryan, who have 
charge of the account, “proved 
conclusively that there is a clear- 
cut division and distinction be- 
tween an underwaist for a girl 
and a suspender waist for a boy. 
It is perhaps because every 
mother has been a girl that she 
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selects for her children some- 
thing she has worn herself. That 
is why she chooses muslin or 
knitted waists for the child— 
either boy or girl—up to the age 
of six or eight years. She pre- 
fers a waist a little more dainty 
or feminine; and she can buy a 
muslin waist made up 
in plain, embroidered 
or lace-trimmed. 
‘*‘The survey 
brought out another 
vital point, viz., when 
the boy is six or eight 
years old, there are 
two strong reasons 
why he stops wear- 
ing a waist. The boy 
becomes conscious 
that the waist looks 
like a girl’s garment, 
and the mother dis- 
covers that the mus- 
lin or knitted waist 
isn’t strong enough 


for a real, live husky ce 


youth. She is kept wie BUY a peal. 


busy sewing on but- 
tons and patching up 
rips and tears. 
“When the boy and 
the mother both dis- 
cover that it is time 
to discontinue wear- 








this was the field—the boy from 
4 to 18 years—on which to con- 
centrate the new selling policy 
that suggested itself as a result 
of the investigation.” 

An incident in the consumer 
survey also gave the keynote for 


the boy appeal. Discussing waists 


in general, one moth- 
wi er remarked: “ 
ai remember the day 
my boy came home 
from swimming last 
August. Opening his 
blouse and pulling 
out his waist he said: 
‘This is the last time, 
mother.’ I found that 
one of the boys had 
called him a perfect 
little lady—and there 
had been a fight.” 
This personal experi- 
ence was woven into 
one of the advertise- 
ments and made a 
human, realistic ap- 


One piece of copy 
in the series shows a 
picture of a little 
girl poking fun at 
her brother for wear- 
ing a knitted waist. 
“The Last Straw” is 


ing waists, that was ne Rg ee headline, while 
the moment, we rea- o more. binding or the copy goes on to 
soned, when they | ee i} say “When sister be- 
would both be sus- harmful to boy's health. gins to tease Bobbie 
ceptible to an argu- ff] 5. comfort, neatness, |} about his underwaist, 
ment why the boy healthful ease, and end- it’s time to get him a 
should wear a Kazoo. less durability. . Kazoo.” Other ad- 


Moreover, no mother 
wants her boy to be 
called a ‘Sissy’ and 
we believed that an 





vertisements are en- 
titled, “Don’t Humili- 
ate Your Boy,” “Boys, 
Mother wants you to 


appeal to the pride of Sectlel'Can' For teet Base” be a Real Boy,” and 
the boy and the in- HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. “Boys, Hold up your 


stinct of the mother 


ee Pants, Man-Fashion.” 


would make the ii. yew “soy” Another piece of copy 
“ oY’? COPY IN ven 
strongest kind of hu- KAZOO ADVERTISING fictionizes a fight be- 


man interest selling 
copy. 
“The young girl continues to 
wear a waist until she wears a 
corset. But the average boy from 
six to eight discontinues the un- 
derwaist. He is the legitimate 
customer for Kazoo from the 
time he puts on short pants until 
he dons his first trousers. And 





tween two youngsters, 
emphasing the fact that under- 
waists breed boy quarrels: 
“Underwaists for Sis, but reg- 
ular suspenders for yours. Kazoo 
stands the shock and strain of the 
hardest game, but ‘gives’ to every 
move and muscle; keeps pants and 
hose neatly in place, evenly dis- 
tributes the weight of the cloth- 
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Thank You, Mr. Bentley! 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


MAIN F E AND FACTORY 


246-2686 E. 131% ST 


Cleveland, Ohio ADORESS YOUR REPLY TO 
February 10th,1919. 











Mr.Harry Levey, 

Wanager Iniustrial Dept. 
Universal Film Mfg.Co., 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


Dear Mr.Levey:=- 


You will be interested to know that 
se released our film "Opportunity" at our annual 
Sales Convention held in Cleveland thie wseck. 


Every man present from Mr.Willard 
dom received thie production with great enthusi- 
asm from the standpoint of high class execution as 
well as ideas presented. 


We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you and Mr.Barnard, and other members of your 
organization who co-operated, for the painstaking 
care which you devoted to this film, 


From our standpoint "Universal® ) 
G 


tands for "excellence". 








Witn sincerest personal regards, we 
beg to remain 


Yours very truly 
WILLARD STORAGE SATTERY COMPANY 


RSB/LE A& A. 


Manager Sales Promotion. 





All that I can add is—“We’ll do as much for you any day.” 





UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Univers 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal.; New York, N. Y. 


1600 Broadway - - - - -~ New York 
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ing, helps shoulders stay straight 
and erect.” 

The essence of the sales story 
can be summed up as follows: 
1—A mother cannot expect her 
boy to act like a little man, if she 
continues to dress him like a lit- 
tle girl; 2—Every mother knows 
there is no ‘give’ to a waist. When 
there’s a strain, something has to 
go. Buttons attached to muslin 
or light knitted fabrics are pulled 
out by the roots every day, and 
waists are always torn where the 
garters are attached; 3—No 
mother will allow her little boy 
to wear a belt that is too tight 
for him—and every mother knows 
that a piece of elastic worn around 
the leg restricts the circulation. 

Another significant detail was 
in the selection of national me- 
diums. In the past, the appeal 
had been directed exclusively to 
the mother—in copy, illustration 
and choice of magazines. The 
boys who wear Kazoo Suspen- 
ders, however, are at the age 
when they are voracious readers 
of boy’s publications. So maga- 


zines catering to their exclusive 


interests were added to the 
schedule, and the still life family- 
group illustrations were scrapped 
in favor of real, honest-to-gosh 
American youngsters in action. 
The new advertising is aimed di- 
rectly at the boy with the appeal 
to the mothers being indirect. An 
example of this is given in the 
“Code of Youth,” taken from one 
of the firm’s booklets: 

“Boys of vim and firm prin- 
ciples knock a mighty good time 
out of life. Their code of living 
is as sound as it is simple. 

“First, they play hard 
clean. 

“Second, they speak truthfully 
and act honestly. 

“Third, they respect their el- 
ders. 

“Fourth, they apply to their 
persons and dress the highest 
standards of neatness and health- 
ful manliness.” 

In commenting further on the 
masculine note in boy advertis- 
ing, Mr. Sherman said: “A 
mother told me the other day that 
she bought her boy a pair of 


and 


pumps last summer, and the first 
time he wore them one of his 
playmates told him they looked 
like girl’s shoes. The mother 
could never get her son to wear 
them again—they ‘hurt his feet’ 
You can call it custom, conven- 
tion, sex consciousness, or any 
other name. But there comes a 
time when a real boy will abso- 
lutely refuse to wear anything 
that a girl could wear. This is 
about the time a boy wears short 
pants. 

“When the boy begins to go to 
school and sees what the other 
boys are wearing, he influences 
his mother in the purchase of his 
clothes. I was told that a mother 
bought a little sailor suit for a 
boy seven years old. He strutted 
around like an admiral in a movie 
show. When he discovered, by 
reading a description of the em- 
blems that were illustrated in the 
newspapers, that the insignia on 
the sleeve of his blouse labelled 
him as a cook, the deal was all 
off.” 

The name Kazoo Suspender 
Waists has been changed to Ke 
zoo Suspenders, and the adver- 
tising in national publications and 
New York subways is strictly boy 
advertising—boy advertising, it 
might be mentioned, with a red- 
blooded, athletic appeal. No 
longer are the suspenders adver- 
tised for boys and girls alike, ex- 
cept in an incidental way in a 
booklet describing all types and 
models, and where mothers of 
girls prefer to purchase them for 
developing erect bearing and 
straight shoulders. ’ 

As a result of this campaign, 
Kazoo Suspenders are now dis- 
tinctly labelled as boy merchan- 
dise—where once they were un- 
consciously grouped along with 
waists, muslin underwear ant 
things obnoxious to the boys 
sensitive mind. “You've  out- 
grown nursery games, and are @ 
full fledged outdoor fellow now, 
the boy is told. “And to play 
hard—without rips, tears or fe 
straint—you need Kazoo in place 
of frail underwaists, belts and 
round garters. Be a regular chap. 
You can in Kazoo.” 
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“Sincere and Intelligent 
Co-operation” 


HE head of a large advertising 

agency in a letter of appreciation 
and thanks had this to say regarding 
our service department: 


“During my years of experience in adver- 
tising and merchandising, I have never met 
with the same sincere and intelligent co- 
operation from the service department of 
any newspaper in the country as was off 
by you.” 


Service Department 
OF THE 


Itimore Sun 


is always ready to help the agency or manufacturer who 
wants to place a meritorious article on the Baltimore 
market e will make a survey of the local situation 
and advise frankly whether or not we believe the prod- 
uct can be profitably distributed in this territory. A 
“sincere and intelligent” attempt will be made to solve 
your merchandising problems in Baltimore. 


If you are coming into Baltimore write our service 
department for whatever information and co-operation 
you require to make your advertising and sales cam- 
paign a complete success. 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY S. OSBORN, 
Times Building, New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Paid \ 162,600 Daily (Morning and Evening) 
Cire. | 120,900 Sunday 


January, 1919, Average. 
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10,000 employ 
wanted 
—to give a book away 


@, You are undoubtedly one of them. 


@, You will be allowed to read the book before giving it to 
some associate. You will find it necessary to mark it 
all up—side marks on every page or so, and a lot of 
underlining. 


@ You will say, “That will make him think!” And you 
will exclaim, “I wouldn’t have the nerve to say that to 
him, but I’d like to!” If he becomes worth $500 or 
$5,000 more to you for reading this book, you will say 
this is the most profitable advertisement you ever read, 
bar none. (Price $1.50). 


@ When he sees the title, however, he won’t want to read 
it; and that, too, is explained in’ the book and illustrates 
the stupidity of our prejudices. 


@ Edgar Swift wrote it and he certainly knows what is the 
matter with business men, salesmen, advertising men and 
the public that buys their goods. After 50 pages you 
wonder why all sellers don’t resort to Wallingford meth- 
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ods, and why the public doesn’t fool itself all the time. 
It is a dangerous book for an unprincipled seller to get 
hold of. But with it an honest seller can reinforce him- 
self like a machine gun in a pill-box. 


@, It contains 466 interesting incidents (an offhand guess). 
You will try to remember 233 of them. Anybody you 
give it to will be required to leave his watch as security 
for its return. 


@, The first paragraph in the book is long, deep and fierce. 
Maybe you will have to put on chains a couple of times 
later. Otherwise you'll say the author has a very appro- 
priate name. 


@, The title is enough to kill it—“‘Psychology and The Day’s 
Work.” 


@, Why do brainy business men shiver so when you say 
“psychology ?” 


@, We could sell 50,000 copies if we called it “Fresh Brains 
Pay in Business.” This title was turned down by the 
Government because of the shortage of paper last year. 


Mr. Southwick, of The Erickson Com- 
pany, Inc., gave us his impression of 
the above book. He appended the fol- 
lowing: 


“Speaking of precious books, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons get first choice of a lot 
of stuff. They also have a great many 
books written. For thirty years or so 
their main idea has been to pick books 
not merely to sell, but to serve. If this 
was a good idea they would be today 
the wealthiest and most successful pub- 
lishing house in America. They are. 


“They print a monthly magazine, Scrib- 
ner’s, to teach the public by inference 
what kind of books they publish, and 
to attract their kind of buyers. It is 
some advertising medium for quality 
products !”’ 


C If you wish a copy of this book, write your name and address on the 
margin below, tear it out, and mail to CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, who will send the book with a bill for $1.50. 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular jobin hand 


Equator Offset 


‘‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset paper 
by offset printers and paper users. 
Rigid adherence to definite standards 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing has produced a specialty off- 
set paper as uniform as is humanly and 
mechanically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet which 
gives the best printing results and the 
greatest production, day after day the 
year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 








What Is the Matter with Retail 
Advertising ? 


Advertising Men and Not Salesmen Should Write the Copy, Says Hotchkin 


By Wm. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years with John Wanamaker, New York, as Sales and Advertising Manager 


HE year Nineteen Eighteen 

was a far easier year to 
do business in than we are 
going to have for the next five 
or six years. It was so easy to 
sell goods that the year’s hardest 
work was in buying them. If you 
could get the goods that people 
wanted, there was not much trou- 
ble about selling them. So in 
Nineteen Eighteen almost any old 
advertising would get business. 
But that was around the corner of 
last year. Now I am a bull on what 
we are going to do this coming 
year. I believe that business is 
going to be big, and I think that 
is the consensus of opinion. But 
it is going to be enormously dif- 
ferent. There is going to be tre- 
mendous fighting for sales before 
we turn the third quarter of this 
year, not because the business 
does not exist, but to get the full 
share of that business. You are 
going to have to fight for it in 
a different way, because every 
store’s energy is going to be 
turned towards selling, and a 
great many energies that were di- 
verted in other directions are 
now ready again to go after retail 
business. 

A lot of the demand for cer- 
tain things has eased up now. The 
trade papers tell you about things 
that are being manufactured in 
smaller quantities, just because 
the demand has eased up. On the 
other hand, ther: is a tremendous 
number of manufacturers that are 
just starting to pour things on the 
market. Now those things have 
got to be sold, und you will have 
to use methods that are not mere- 
ly lucky hits, or you are not going 
to get the big end of this business. 
The men that are going to get the 

Portion of address delivered Feb. 12 


at convention of National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in New York. 


their goods, and say: 
1 


big business are those that will 
have no weaknesses in their ad- 
vertising. 

Nineteen Nineteen is not a year 
to let up on advertising. It is 
not a year to be careless about 
what kind of goods you advertise ; 
it is not going to be a year when 
you can be careless about where 
you print your advertising. 


WHAT RETAIL ADVERTISING DOESN’T 
TELL 


And yet, I believe that 90 per 
cent of the merchants in the 
United States are advertising to- 
day in exactly the same way that 
they advertised ten years ago. 
Women’s Spring Suits, $19.50, 
worth $25, and all that kind of 
drivel. And we are doing it in 
New York just as bad as, and I 
think a great deal worse, than in 
many other communities in the 
country. We will have to wake 
up. Advertising men will have to 
wake up, for it isn’t a question of 
price. For all these years they 
have been thinking that there 
wasn’t anything a woman wanted 
to know except the price. She is 
not interested in the price, if you 
tell her what she does want to 
know. When are yougoing to begin 
to have advertising that tells peo- 
ple about the desirability of the 
goods? When are you going to 
tell the woman about the new 
wrapped skirt effect and why she 
has to have it, or whatever the 
new feature may be. It may be 
the attractiveness of the vest; it 
may be the becomingness of the 
straight lines. Whatever the fea- 
ture is, why not tell them that? 

There is another very serious 
weakness that is very common. 
An organization’s buyers go to 
New York, or Chicago, or San 
Francisco, or wherever they get 
“Here, we 
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are going to have something big 
and’ we want you to help us.” 
They use up their good will; they 
get a lot of special stuff; they 
work it up and thus get a big 
event staged. They get a fine ad- 
vertisement written about it, and 
then they publish that advertising 
in a few newspapers that they 
have been able to make low con- 
tracts with, at cut rates, and the 
great big newspaper of the com- 
munity that half the people read 
hasn’t a line in it, and so this 
whole big event is a secret to half 
of the community. The organiza- 
tion has done all that work for 
nothing. Why is it the national ad- 
vertiser always starts out in any 
community with the _highest- 
priced, big-circulation newspaper 
there is at the top of the list? 
Why, because he is an expert; he 
is advised by experts and he 
knows that the newspaper of that 
tremendous circulation and influ- 
ence is the cheapest thing in that 
community that he can buy. There 
are a great many newspapers that 
are mere parasites on a community 
and maintained simply because 
they publish and look like other 
newspapers. Gentlemen, there is 
a point for your Local Survey 
Committee. The different inter- 
ests in every community ought to 
have a Survey Committee to go 
around and investigate the news- 
papers, find out whether a news- 
paper really has a circulation. 
When you get down to these facts, 
you begin to get on the basis you 
have to be on if you are going to 
make this fight. We heard a lit- 
tle this morning about rising 
costs. You have to keep these 
costs down and spend your adver- 
tising money where it will buy 
sales of goods and not buy senti- 
ment. 

This is Lincoln’s birthday. It 
reminds me that there was a mes- 
sage delivered at Gettysburg. For 
two hours Edward Everett, who 
was probably the greatest orator 
of the time, kept those people 
spellbound with perhaps the most 
polished English that had ever 
been heard. Abraham Lincoln sat 
back humiliated. He was heart- 
broken to feel that he had to fol- 
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low a man like that, with so lit. 
tle prepared to say, and so dis- 
grace the Presidency of the 
United States. To-day there is 
probably not one person in a mil- 
lion that can tell you one phrase 
that Edward Everett spoke at 
Gettysburg, and yet almost every 
child in the public schools can tell 
you something, and a great many 
of them can tell you all of those 
few words that Abraham Lincoln 
said on that day. Those are words 
that will never die, because they 
came out of the heart and the 
soul of an earnest, honest, broken- 
hearted man, who was sorrow- 
ing there for those thousands of 
men who had died and the fami- 
lies that were bereaved. 

When we begin to analyze any- 
thing in the way of writing, we 
come right back to that point. 
You may think all this rises above 
mere advertising and shouldn't be 
brought in, but the human element 
is there in advertising as in every- 
thing. 

THE STRENGTH OF COPY 


If your advertising is strong, 
the clothing it wears, the typog- 
raphy, and other things, may be 
forgotten. You may neglect those 
if the message is strong. But if 
the message is weak—and most 
advertising messages are inde- 
scribably weak—all the  typo- 
graphical dressing in the world, 
all the space you may buy, won't 
make it pay. 

know we advertising men 
make great struggles to produce 
something original, odd, or bizarre 
in our advertising. I have. You 
ought to see some of the things 
I used to do when I was quite 
young in the advertising business. 
They were wonderful, but | 
wouldn’t like to see my name over 
them now. The public is not in- 
terested in freak advertising. Peo- 
ple want the realities, and they 
are always going to want the 
realities. The trouble is about 
writing them. It is not being 
done. Writing advertising 1s 
just like any other kind of writ- 
ing. People want the same kind 
of things presented to them, the 
same human interest, the same 
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Through Service to Success 


The National City Bank, of New York, in one of its recent publi- 
cations, says: 


“Every business depends for success upon its ability to minister to 
the wants of the public and must demonstrate that ability and win public 
favor under the constant test of competitive service. No one has any 
hold on the public except as he can render service.” 


Apply the above statement to a newspaper and it becomes even more 
emphatic and unquestionable. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


The City’s Great Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper 


has achieved its remarkable success within the past dozen years because 
it has been conducted in complete accord with that rule. 


Its creed and practice have been SERVICE. Unhesitatingly, un- 
selfishly, unceasingly, it has contributed the untiring effort of hand, 
heart, and brain, of those who produce it, their abilities that already 
had won successful recognition in the field of newspaper making, to 
the service of the people of New Orleans and adjacent Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 


Competition? Yes, plenty of it; and that makes the victory the 
more glorious. 


Mr. National Advertiser, what more natural way to convincingly 
and resultfully reach the wide-awake people of New Orleans than 
through the newspaper that typifies their ideas of progress and 
development? 


THE ITEM is doing splendid work along the lines of co-ordi- 
nating retail merchandising with the general advertising in its columns. 
Have you seen that unique publication, MERCHANDISING and 
ADVERTISING, which THE ITEM’S Advertising Department reg- 
ularly circulates among the merchants and other business men of 
New Orleans? 


May we send a copy to you? 
THE ITEM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


James M. Tuomson, Publisher Artnur G. Newmyer, Business Manager 








THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 





Advertising Representatives The Associated Advertising 
Burrell Bidg., New York; Tribune Clube of the World will 
Bl Chi ;_ Chemical hold its 1919 Convention 





Bldg., St. Louis in New Orleans. 
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story about why this merchandise 
was produced, what there is about 
it that is new, what it is going to 
help the woman to do, how the 
suit is going to make her look, 
why she is going to look different 
from the way she did in the 
suit she wore last fall. But I 
will tell you one thing that has 
changed mightily. People are get- 
ting more sophisticated than they 
used to be. They are not so easily 
fooled. It is going to be harder 
and harder for bull and bunk to 
sell goods in the future. 

The morning that I was called 
on the telephone to speak here, I 
picked up a newspaper. I opened 
it up and found this advertise- 
ment: “Featuring four new models 
in women’s serge dresses at the 
special price of $18.50. Latest 
interpretations of the mode in 
tailored dresses; copies of ex- 
clusive styles developed in fine 
navy blue serge. Tunic and 


Redingote, paneled models, braid 
strap, button-trimmed and fault- 
lessly finished in every detail. 
Exceptional values for this sale. 


You gentlemen know what you 
can get in a woman’s serge dress 
to sell at $18.50, no matter how 
specially priced it may be. You 
know how fine that serge is, 
don’t you? It may have a fine 
twill—you can twill most any- 
thing. It didn’t say twill, it said 
“Fine serge; latest interpretations 
of the new modes, faultlessly fin- 
ished in every detail. That takes 
in every detail of style, construc- 
tion, trimming, everything—fault- 
less. Gentlemen, wouldn’t -you 
just like your buyers to come 
down to New York sometime to 
buy that kind of suit to take out 
and sell at even $37.50? 

This kind of advertising is not 
extreme, it is not unusual, it isn’t 
a freak. I found it in the first 
newspaper I picked up and I can 
find you reams of them. I can 
make you send wagons to haul 
away the stuff if you give me 
enough papers to cut them out of. 
They are daily occurrences in ev- 
ery community in the United 
States. I know there are stores 
that would not permit that, but 
there are not enough of them. 
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Wrong use of words is the trou- 
ble. They are what cause the un- 
necessary falsehoods that creep 
out in advertising. And not be- 
cause the writers intend to de- 
ceive, but because this advertising 
work is done in such a hurry, 
Rush, rush, rush. The poor ad- 
vertising writer has got to take 
the first words that come. 

Now, what should they do? 
They should have the instinct and 
desire and the energy to look at 
the goods. But they don’t have 
the time, and they wili say, “Oh, 
my goodness, if I started to look 
at all those goods I would never 
get my work done.” 


COPY MUST BE CHANGED 


If your advertising is going to 
have strength, you must change 
that policy. You can’t be eter- 
nally demanding of manufactur- 
ers goods that they are willing 
to give away, you have got to 
sell your regular goods- and you 
will sell twice as many regular 
goods when you begin to write the 
kind of advertising that makes 
people want the goods that you 
have to sell at full prices and at 
full profits. When advertising 
gets rid of its weaknesses, it is 
going to be able to do that. 

Now why is retail advertising 
so commonly bad and _anatio 
magazine advertising so generally 
good? Gentlemen, when you an- 
swer that question you have pretty 
nearly found the key to this weak- 
ness in retail advertising. Just 
think about that. This part is the 
important message that I have for 
you. Retail advertising is largely 
written by sales managers. Na- 
tional advertising is almost en- 
tirely written by trained writers. 
The sales manager of a great big 
national organization may be its 
advertising manager, but he pays 
a big commission to an advertising 
agency. They produce his copy, 
his art work, and they employ t 
highest talent there is to write 
the copy! Here is a little joke 
of Tom Masson’s, the editor of 
Life, and it is so true that it 
isn’t a joke. “At one time 
brains influenced literature. But 
the discovery was made that liter- 
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Subscrip- 
tion Price 


$9.00 a yr. 
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| NEW YORI: COMMERCIAL 


“The Nationa Business Newsearer. 


Established 1795 


IVES every business morn- 
GG ing in condensed, accurate 

and dependable form, the 
domestic and foreign news relat- 
ing to business—plus conditions in 
all commodity and financial mar- 
kets, together with over 18,000 
actual quotations revised daily by 
trained market reporters. 

It is the authority on foreign 
trade and shipping. 

Read by leading business men 
and executives in over 1,700 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 

Should be on the desk 
or in the home of every 
business man. There is 


no other publication like 
it in the world. 

Sample copy sent on 
request. 


Russell R. Whitman 
Publisher 
38 Park Row 
New York City 
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OUR ADVERTISING MATTER 
—Catalog, Booklet, etc.—if 
thoughtfully edited; copy, arranged 
typographically with style and balance; 
paper, proper quality, weight and color; 
rinting, sharp, clean and in register; 
0 carefully folded and trimmed 
—then you should have a finished 
product that will prove effective. 


WE are in the field to render this kind of 
SERVICE and to give work of QUALITY to 
those desirous of utilizing our half-million 
dollar printing plant of the latest and most 
modern machinery and an organization of 
Master Printers. 


Visit our establishment. We will gladly show 
you around the whole plant—at the same 
time you can look our staff over. It’s the 
best method to judge, practically, the merits 
of our proposition. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PREss 
Printing Crafts Building - - New York City 
Kishth "Phone 3210 Greeley 32,22 
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Since then they have been almost 
exclusively devoted to advertis- 
mf know the advertising writers 
of this country, as well as anybody 
perhaps. I have meta lot of them 
personally, probably the finest 
body of men that I know any- 
where. These advertising men of 
the United States are the best 
promoters, as a rule, that I know 
anything about. But they have 
got the wrong name. They are 
not advertising writers at all. If 
they were advertising writers, they 
wouldn’t be*in their jobs. They 
are sales managers. They are 
promoters of the business. Give 
them the right name and you will 
say they are the energizers of the 
business. They are there fighting 
for sales. When the president of 
the concern and the executives are 
so buried in details of the business 
that their vision is narrowed, the 
business might grow small instead 
of big, if somebody wasn’t there 
prodding them, and it is the ad- 
vertising manager that does this 
vital work. He has to get out 
some copy and he must have some 
merchandise, and he goes and 
prods somebody. That is the kind 
of men they are. But I want you 
to go and ask Dr. Katherine 
Blackford if she thinks that the 
man who is a natural sales man- 
ager, an aggressive promoter of 
a business, who is always stirring 
up things throughout an organi- 
zation, is the kind of a person to 
possess the talents to make a 
writer. 

Now, that is not disparag- 
ing these men. I tell you these 
men are doing too big work. You 
don’t have to pay half as much 
to get good writing done as you 
have got to pay for a man who 
can stir up your business and keep 
you on the qui vive all the time 
and keep your business wide 
awake. Now that man is the 
source of advertising. He knows 
what is going to be done. He is 
either doing it himself or he gets 
it from somebody above him. If 
he is the advertising manager, he 
gets it from the merchant, but he 
is the source. All the store news 
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must come filtering down through 
the sales manager. But he should 
have trained writers under him, 
people who can report things, peo- 
ple who have the instinct to dig 
out the news, who when they see 
the goods will see the romance in 
them. 

I have gone to look at merchan- 
dise, and I have gone back just 
boiling up with things to write so 
that I didn’t know people as J 
went past them. That stuff boils 
out of you, if you have the in- 
stinct for it. You have got to 
kill a lot of it'to saye space, but 
you get so much that you have 
a red hot story. That is the thing 
that Abraham Lincoln had at 
Gettysburg. 

That is the difference between 
a great, fine piece of literature, 
polished English, that puts you to 
sleep, twenty minutes after you 
start to read it, and the novels of 
Richard Harding Davis, or who- 
ever your favorite may be, that 
keeps you sitting up all night till 
you finish it. The writer of pol- 
ished English put the thought into 
beautiful language that didn’t 
burn at all. He did it in cold- 
blooded purity of thought. The 
man who writes those stories that 
burn and thrill has lived the thrill 
of them as he wrote; that is why 
his story burns into you as you 
read it. 


THE INSTINCT FOR WRITING 
IS NEEDED 


Who is your advertising writer? 
Some of these advertising writers 
may not have had the time or 
opportunity to study English. 
They learn a lot afterward. I 
had to learn a lot afterward. 
You have to do an awful lot of 
reading. If you don’t have the 
instinct for reading you will 
never have much instinct for writ- 
ing. You have to learn a lot, but 
I will tell you these sales man- 
agers are doing too important 
work to do that writing, they are 
worrying with stage fright when 
they ought to be doing something 
about getting that sale across. 

Ninety per cent of these adver- 
tising writers of the United States 
ought to be given the other job, 
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and you ought to get somebody at 
half the price or less who has the 
instinct for writing. You will 
have to do it. Are you going to 
do it this year, next year, or 
twenty years from now, or aren’t 
you going to get this weakness 
out of your advertising? 

Put an assistant there with your 
sales manager. He must be the 
stimulus of the advertising writer. 
You cannot employ Rudyard Kip- 
ling as Mr. Ogden wanted to. I 
thought I was going to lose my 
job. He said he wanted Rudyard 
Kipling to write his advertising. 
It takes the royalties of an awful 
lot of books to make as much 
money as the advertising salary 
of a man that John Wanamaker 
really wanted to employ. 

It doesn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference who is _ writing John 
Wanamaker’s advertising, the 
spirit of John Wanamaker is 
there. John Wanamaker is not a 
good writer from the English 
point of view, but he has written 
some of the most wonderful ad- 
vertising I ever saw, and he is 
writing every day the thing that 
makes the strength of the Wana- 
maker business. He just keeps 
on putting his heart and soul right 
into it. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether it sounds good 
to you or not. It is something 
he thought, and he puts it in, 
and the personality of John 
Wanamaker is there. Away down 
there in the wholesale district, he 
is selling by far the largest volume 
of goods in New York City. 

Now what is the reason John 
Wanamaker’s advertising is so 
good? Because he always has 
been willing to employ the best 
writing talent he could get. He 
keeps training people to the writ- 
ing; he has got plenty of people 
there to manage the sales. He has 
an advertising director who con- 
trols the advertising, but he writes 
very, very little. He writes what 
he wants to, and that is what your 
sales manager ought to do also, 
write what he wants to. Mr. Og- 
den could write what he wanted 
to. There ought to be trained writ- 
ers to take care of the detail of 
that work, and John Wanamaker 
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sends those trained writers to fac- 
tories, to warehouses, to Paris, to 
get the romance of the goods, and 
out to the Grand Canyon, to get 
new vitality and health, so that 
they can come back with new vim 
and vitality, so that he can get out 
that kind of advertising. 

Look what fine writing they do 
over in Boston and in one or two 
stores in Chicago. I tell you they 
have had trained writers, these 
institutions that get people in this 
big way. Gentlemen, that is the 
kernel of what I came here to 
say to you today. 

I want to say in winding up this 
story, that the message is the 
thing. The message is the thing 
that counts always. It must have 
in it that heart interest ; somebody 
must bubble over and feel what 
he is telling. If the writer has 
that feeling people are going to 
take an interest in it. If you 
don’t have that kind of writing, 
if your sales manager, or your ad- 
vertising manager simply has to 
put a few words on paper after 
he has done all his day’s work, you 
are going to have the kind of ad- 
vertising that simply quotes a lot 
of big bargains. If you will put 
vital strength into your merchan- 
dise. message you will eliminate 
most of the weaknesses of your 
advertising. 


Lieutenant Rooke Returns to 
Smith Publishing Company 


Lieutenant W. J. Rooke, formerly a 
member of the W. R. C. Smith Publish- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Ga., has recently 
received his discharge from the U. S. 
Field Artillery Service and has rejoined 
the Smith company, having been ap 
pointed second vice-president and_busi- 
ness manager of the Southern Hard- 
ware and Implement Journal. 

P. H. Dempers, of Chicago, has been 
appointed Western manager of the 
Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal. 


A. A. C. of W. Convention 
Date Changed 


It is announced that the New Or 
leans Convention of the A. A. C. of W. 
will be held during the week of Sep 
tember 21, instead of late in October, as 

reviously decided upon. The time of 
holding the convention has been 
changed in order to avoid conflict with 
_ nnual State Fair at Shreveport, 
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On 17 important lines of business more advertising 
appeared during 1918 in THE PLAIN DEALER than 
in any other Cleveland paper, again substantiating 
the well known fact that in Cleveland, THE PLAIN 
DEALER is FIRST for results. 


FIRST in Autos 

FIRST in Books and Stationery 
FIRST in Building Supplies 
FIRST in Cigars and Tobacco 
FIRST in Clothing 

FIRST in Electrical 

FIRST in Financial 

FIRST in Florists 

FIRST in Haberdashery 

FIRST in Men’s Hats 

FIRST in Heating and Plumbing 
FIRST in Hotels and Restaurants 
FIRST in Photo Plays 

FIRST in Railroads and Steamships 
FIRST in Resorts 

FIRST in Schools and Colleges 
FIRST in Miscellaneous 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Joux B. Woopwarp Joun Gtass 
Times Bldg., N. Y. City Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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THE Munro & HARFORD COMPANY 
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HUMAN NATURE is said to be the 
same the world over, yet there are many 
things to be considered in advertising your 
goods in South America, or in China, that 
you can ignore in the United States. 


It is not merely a question of correct trans- 
lation—customs, conditions, and points of 
view are naturally different. 


e 


THERE IS ONE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
—tell your story in pictures with the added 
Appeal of Color—everybody, everywhere can 
read it. 

Advertising literature, and pictorial display 
will play an even more important part in 
export sales, than they do in domestic; the 
quality of your direct advertising must help 
you to obtain the confidence of buyers in 


strange lands. 


— 


Lithographers 
& Color Printers 
416-422 WEST 330 STREET 
NEW YOR KX 
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Use Color to command attention 
—it will enable you to make the 
necessary favorable first impression. 


y Use Color to illustrate realistically 


—by this means you can show your 

product as it actually appears, not 

a mere shadow of it. 
We will be glad to discuss ideas and plans si 
for the use of color in your advertising for Os rs 


domestic or export purposes. 


— eeeeenieeineneniaeed 


ADVERTISING BOOKS CATALOGUES COLOR INSERTS 
BOOKLETS FOLDERS 
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Our co-operation to advertising agencies 
concerns itself entirely with the physical 
appearance of advertisements. 


In this, we feel that we give intelligent, 
effective assistance, based on our ex- 
perience and a highly specialized ability. 


- To assist in carrying out general policies 


formulated by the agency, we bring a 
deep understanding of advertising prin- 
ciples and their application to advertis- 
ing art. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Business Papers 
Will Fight Against 
Higher Prices 





Chicago Trade Press Association 
Plans to Investigate Printing 
Costs and Seeks to Have Stand- 
ard Estimate Form Adopted— 
Special Committee Reports on 
Situation 





T= Chicago Trade Press As- 
sociation has started a deter- 
mined fight against any further 
raise in printing costs, which they 
have been expecting as a result of 
the new arrangement with the 
printing trades union made on 
February 1. 

The association is planning to 
start a cational campaign de- 
signed to get periodical publishers 
together in an.effort to regulate 
the price of printing. For this 
purpose a standard estimate form 
for composition and printing has 
been agreed upon by the Chicago 
publishers, and they will attempt 
to have the same form accepted in 
other cities. 

A special committee appointed 
to investigate the situation and 
make recommendations declared a 
belief that the Chicago periodical 
publishers “suffered ills because 
of a lack of organization and co- 
operation, due partially to inertia, 
partially to ignorance, and largely 
to cowardice. 

“We are confronted,” said the 
report, “by two well-organized and 
united bodies — the employing 
printers and the allied printing 
trades. They work together, and 
the publishers foot the bills. 

“In the first place, investigation 
proves conclusively that under 
present conditions there is no sat- 
isfactory way of arriving at a 
comparison of costs to publishers, 
because there is no standard esti- 
mate or contract form, and every 
publication asked for information 
reports a variation in items so 
marked as to render comparison 
impossible. In this respect, it may 
be said in fairness that the agree- 
ments of the publications of your 
committee with their printers, are 
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no exception to the rule above 
noted. 

“One of the first things to be 
done is to formulate and adopt a 
standard estimate and _ contract 
form. It is fully realized by your 
committee that short-sighted op- 
position to this plan will be 
aroused by the injection of items 
which individuals will state they 
are not now paying anything for, 
not realizing that the printers are 
not doing anything for nothing, 
and that any item that legitimately 
figures in cost of production will 
certainly figure in the total wheth- 
er or not specifically named. 

“The publishers are not only 
not organized, but it is impossible 
to induce any large number to 
take a decided stand, to reveal the 
actual condition under which their 
printing is being done, or to take 
any intelligent interest in the work 
being done by others for them. 
Many are paying prices out of all 
proportion to the prices being 
paid by others for a like service. 
It is fair to assume that they do 
not know it, for few really like to 
be robbed. 

“The fact is not disguised that 
the employing printers’ organiza- 
tion has the counsel of a very 
shrewd attorney, for what pur- 
poses the committee cannot posi- 
tively state. It will be recalled 
that the daily newspapers a few 
weeks ago reported that a num- 
ber of the big printing concerns in 
Chicago had been cited by the 
Federal Trade Commission for al- 
leged unfair practices. It might 
not be amiss for this organization 
to employ a competent attorney to 
whom individual members, who 
do not care to speak out in open 
meeting, could go with such infor- 
mation as they possess regarding 
restricted competition, secret 
price agreements or other unfair 
practice, with the understanding 
that if such evidence appears 
worthy of consideration, it be pre- 
sented to the proper authorities 
through the oo provided by 
Federal and State law. 

“In the price increase last No- 
vember the printers laid consid- 
erable emphasis on the big ad- 
vances that had been made in inks, 
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linotype metal, twine, proof pa- 
per and other materials and sup- 
plies used in printing. Most pub- 
lishers stood the flat advance, cov- 
ering overhead, to include this in- 
creased cost to the printer. 

“Since that time conditions have 
changed, and the publisher is en- 
titled to the benefit. As an ex- 
ample, linotype metal, a big item 
in composition overhead, which 
was seHing to the printer on Oc- 
tober 2, 1918, at 11 to 11% cents 
a pound, and on November 11 at 
12 cents a pound, is quoted to-day 
at 7% to 8 cents a pound. These 
quotations are given on the au- 
thority of the Daily Metal Re- 
porter, which furthermore reports 
a dull market at the lower quota- 
tions. 

“The tendency of prices on 
other supplies and materials is 
also downward, and it is not out 
of the question to assume that this 
decrease in overhead will in a 
measure, at least, offset the in- 
crease in labor cost.” 


A. A.C. W. 
to Extend Vigilance 
Work 


HE National Advertising Com- 

mission of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, of 
which O. C. Harn is chairman, 
met at headquarters in New York 
on February 21, on which occasion 
reports of the presidents of the 
several divisions were submitted. 
The members were specially inter- 
ested in the remarks of James 
O’Shaughnessy, secretary of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, who outlined the 
work of that organization for the 
past year. 

The most important subject 
taken up by the Commission was 
the new plan for extending the 
work of the several Vigilance 
Committees and Better Business 
Bureaus, which was adopted sev- 
eral weeks ago, but which had not 
been made public until this time. 

The plan, in brief, calls for a 
budget of $141,000 a year for 





three years, which is to be ex- ° 


pended under the personal direc- 
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tion of five representative business 
men who are national advertisers. 
It provides for the organization 
of a bureau of investigation con- 
sisting of five experienced men, 
headed by Richard H. Lee, who 
has been successful in unearthing 
and bringing to book a number 
of fraudulent concerns as a repre- 
sentative of the association. A 
foreign vigilance department is 
also to be established. An organ- 
ization secretary is to be appointed 
to organize new local vigilance 
committees, and to devise plans for 
increasing the efficiency of those 
already in existence. The secre- 
taries of all the vigilance and bet- 
ter business committees are to be 
brought together at some central 
point twice a year for a confer- 
ence on the work they are doing. 

An accurate list of. fraudulent 
concerns that have been unearthed 
by the association and by other 
organizations is to be kept on file, 
together with copies of the ad- 
vertising matter for the use of 
members.’ When all the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the exten- 
sion work have been completed a 
paid advertising campaign will be 
inaugurated to present full details 
of the plan to the public and ac- 
quaint manufacturers and other 
business men of the service that 
the association will be able to 
render them through membership. 





New Campaign for Electric 
Appliances 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has started a new 
national campaign in behalf of its Hot- 
point, Hughes and General Electric 
products. eginning in April two and 
four-color ads will appear in national 
mediums, including weeklies and wom- 
en’s magazines. his publicity will be 
thoroughly merchandised to the trade 
through a series of broadsides and cir- 
cular letters. In addition to creating a 
demand through the national advertising, 
the company will co-operate extensively 
with the dealer to the end that he may 
realize upon this demand in a profitable 
manner. There will be model window 
trims, interior ee helps and help in 
the preparation of printed retail adver- 
tising. 





C. G. Howell, formerly advertising 
manager of the J. I. Case Plow Works, 
of Racine, Wis., now on duty with the 
American forces in France, has been ad- 
vanced to first lieutenant. 
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FROM OOAST TO COAST—AND BEYOND 
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RELY ON THIS LABEL AND THESE DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF 
Alexander-Holden - ~ Co., Inc. 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Paper Co., 
Seattle, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co, 
Washington, D. C. 
R, P. Andrews Paper Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 
R. P, Andrews Paper Co., York, Pa. 
Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
Detroit, Mich, 
Beekman Paper & Card Co, 
New York City 
Blade Printing & Paper Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Wash. 


Blake, McFall Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
The E, A. Bouer Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
John Carter & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Central Card & Paper Co., 
New York City 
Clement & Stockwell, 
New York City 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Donaldson Paper Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. & F. B, Garrett Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
John W, Graham & Co., 
Spokane, Wash, 


“DOVE MILL” BRISTOLS 


J. P. Meilbronn Co., — PI 
Highland Mig, Co,, Holyoke, Mass, 


Hudson Valley Paper Company, 
Albany, N . y 


Leader Card Works, Waukegan, II), 


Manhattan Card and os rc 
New York City 
Marshall Paper Co. Appleton, Wis. 


John Martin P. Sumny 
Ww innipeg, Canada 


John Martin Paper Co., 
Calgary, Canada 


John Martin Paper Co., 
Edmonton, Canada 


Matthias & Freeman Paper Co 
Philadel hia, Pa. 


Milton Paper Co,, New York City 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 

Chicago, 111, 

Peyton Paper Co., Du wth, Minn 

Pratt Paper Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Paper House of New England, 

Springfield, Mass. 


Reliable Paper & Cad Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Richmond, Va. 
New York City 
Sloan Paper Co., Aulanta, Ga, 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass, 
Troy, N, Y. 
Union Card & Paper Co., 
New York City 
Whiting- Patterson Co., 
New York City 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co., 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Richmond Paper Co., 
The Seymour Co., 


Stone and Andrew, 
Troy Paper Co., 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






































79 Years of ee 


KIRK 


iA M ERICAN Faniiy)oar 
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SUSTAINING IN 


One of the earliest accounts which apy ed 
American Family Soap. 


For generations this soap has been usedjp the 
“American Family” is a household term'jad s' 


Outdoor advertising has been a decided | al 
and is indicative of the effectiveness of 
interest in whatever commodity is adverjjed. 










Outdoor advertising is a co-operative me¢iu 
selling message with conviction. i 
The opportunity to properly present nf med 
appreciated. 

| 


CHICAGO 





Largest Advertising| 


1 


—-~ 














INTEREST 


ed in the outdoor field was Kirk’s 


sedi the homes of the nation, until today 
mind synonymous with good soap. 


od , or in promoting the sale of this soap 
ft} medium in creating and sustaining an 


met um and the force that drives home your 
j 
of medium of outdoor advertising will be 





NEW YORK 


in the World 
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NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS | 


Published Every Wednesday 
Publication Office 402 Cosden Building, Tulsa 
812 Hurén Rd., Cleveland 50 East 42nd St., New York 












A rapid-fire industry 


HE petroleum-gasoline industry 
isnotoriously one of speedy action. 





Far-reaching decisions are made over- 
night, hundred thousand dollar-sales 
are closed by long distance in twenty 
minutes, new “‘pools” are opened and 
hamlets grow to cities in a fortnight. 















This means two things— 
first, that time-saving equipment 
is easy to sell the oil industry; 
and second, that purchases are 

made quickly. Advertised goods 

sell themselves. 


Blanket that market with 
National Petroleum News, the 
publication that covers the oil 
industry from the wells of North 
Texas to the export sales offices 


in New York. 


An A. B. C. audit pro- 
tects your investment. 









































The Jobber and Your Business 


Establishing Profitable Relations—What Kindles and What Cools the 
Jobber’s Enthusiasm . 


By Bevan Lawson 
Marketing Manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 


HERE are countless manufac- 

turers who aim at wide national 
distribution, yet few of them have 
sales organizations large enough 
to reach all points simultaneously, 
and they are therefore compelled 
to figure very dependently upon 
the co-operation of wholesale dis- 
tributors for the maximum de- 
velopment of their market. 

The degree of interest that job- 
bers will take in any particular 
line depends largely upon the mar- 
gin of profit that it affords, and 
the continuance of their interest 
is then governed by the degree 
of consideration acorded them in 
all subsequent transactions. 

When a manufacturer main- 
tains a qualified staff of salesmen, 
whose duty it is to exploit a cer- 
tain line in every direction, it 
would seem to be logical that 
every convenience and profit to 
the jobbing house would be 
served and all jobbers would be 
ready to co-operate with the 
manufacturer in working up a 
trade connection, but this excel- 
lent disposition is not always mani- 
fested by jobbers. 

Where a few years ago they 
might have listened to proposi- 
tions and arguments from manu- 
facturers, it is becoming more and 
more difficult to secure the job- 
bers’ conscious effort in preferred 
activity. Their position as mid- 
dlemen is becoming increasingly 
assailed by the very proper dis- 
position of manufacturers to con- 
duct their own distribution as far 
as possible, and when a product 
is firmly entrenched on the mar- 
ket some manufacturers are too 
ready to compete with their job- 
bers by absorbing the very trade 
that has been supplied through 
wholesalers up to that point, 

_ Therefore, the jobber’s respon- 
siveness is largely qualified by the 
fairness of treatment and the de- 
gtee of general support that are 
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manifested by the manufacturer 
during the progress of their busi- 
ness relationship. Hence, it will 
be well to examine into the con- 
ditions which contribute to a 
healthy feeling between the manu- 
facturer and the jobber. 

The manufacturer must first 
decide upon a definite policy, and 
he must ask himself whether the 
jobber’s full co-operation is nec- 
essary to the extension of his 
market. In instances where the 
jobber is’ not a very important 
factor there need be no undue 
anxiety, but where his distribution 
is desirable or necessary, then the 
wholesaler is entitled to the high- 
est consideration. 


JOBBERS DON’T WANT ONLY THE 
“SKIM-MILK” BUSINESS 


The chief cause of conflict be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
jobber is the question of direct 
supply and turn-over business. 
The manufacturer reasonably 
stipulates that he should be en- 
titled to establish direct relation- 
ship with the more important re- 
tailers, especially those who have 
been accustomed to receive their 
supplies from the manufacturer 
since the early history of the busi- 
ness when the product was orig- 
inally introduced, or in exceptional 
instances where it is desirable to 
maintain an intimate relationship 
with the retailers’ selling organi- 
zation. On the other hand, the 
jobber often numbers these same 
retailers among his most profitable 
customers, and resents the loss of 
that established volume of trade. 

This situation is indeed a diffi- 
cult one, and if the disposition of 
the manufacturer is to take the 
cream of the retail business in any 
territory and leave for the jobber 
only what he can successfully fight 
for, the whole edifice of friendlr 
co-operation is thereby severely 
shaken, if not entirely destroyed. 
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Under no circumstances can the 
manufacturer run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. Where 
the jobber’s full co-operation is 
expected and necessary, a middle 
course is wholly untenable. It is 
certain that a manufacturer who 
depends in any degree upon his 
jobber must do one of two thirigs: 
he must support him or compete 
with him. The decision as to 
which course should be followed 
defines the policy of the house, 
but in either event the action 
should be whole-hearted and un- 
equivocal. 

Presuming that such decision 
is in favor of supporting the job- 
ber, the manufacturer’s salesman 
should be instructed to turn over 
to the jobber all orders that are 
morally his by right of circum- 
stances. Great care should be ex- 
ercised that a special discount for 
quantity is not offered to a job- 
ber’s known customer if it means 
that the shipment must then be 
sent direct to cover the transac- 
tion. 

The manufacturer’s salesman 
may visit this customer very in- 
frequently, while the jobber’s 
traveler may get around every 
week or two, and nothing will 
quicker kill the enthusiasm of the 
latter, even for the best line in the 
world, than the sight of quantity 
shipments made direct from the 
factory to an account that has 
previously drawn supply from 
the jobber. When such traveler 
further learns that the quantity 
was sold at a less price than that 
marked in his catalogue, he re- 
ports the circumstances to his 
house and the manufacturer’s in- 
fluence with that firm is totally 
destroyed. There is no such thing 
as a confidential price, and no 
friendship or promise of secrecy 
is strong enough to protect such 
a transaction. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS A STONE OF 
STUMBLING 


The discounts offered to re- 
tailers must be strictly adhered to 
by the manufacturer’s salesman 
and as strictly maintained by the 
jobbing house, for no greater 
enemy to mutual understanding 
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can be found in any process of 
merchandising than a fluctuati 
quotation on either side. Unforty- 
nately, the spirit of competition 
very commonly creeps in, and we 
find that executives, both in the 
factory and in the wholesale 
house, frequently allow latitude 
which should not exist. Some 
jobbers maintain discounts on 
their home territory, but when 
their men go further afield they 
shade prices, and in their turn 
they suffer the same way from 
travelers who come a _ distance 
from other territories. On the 
other hand, some manufacturers 
permit their older and more 
privileged salesmen to use per- 
sonal judgment under plausible 
conditions, and thereby they come 
into competition, consciously or 
unconsciously, with every jobbing 
house on their list. 

Oftentimes this preference is 
extended in some form of special 
service which the jobber is unable 
to perform, and orders are taken 
direct by a species of trick where- 
by the dealer is induced to believe 
that it serves him better to have 
direct dealings with the factory. 
Sometimes it may be only the pos- 
session of a piece of expensive 
advertising matter, or a window 
display which, even if not carried 
by the jobber’s salesman, should 
be at least equally available 
through him, and the jobber at- 
tributes the loss of still another 
good customer to the unfair use 
of a shaded discount or the offer 
of a trivial service. 

Jobbers are fully conscious of 
this menace to the integrity of 
their business, and therefore do 
not always look with favor on 
even the missionary who invades 
their territory though his visit 
may be avowedly in their interest. 

Whenever a manufacturer de- 
termines upon the use of his own 
selling organization for the put- 
pose of a special selling campaign 
on any given territory, his desire 
is to make it as extensive as pos- 
sible and he looks to his sales- 
men for concentrated effort and 
demands from them maximum re- 
sults. He must be careful, .how- 
ever, to guard against indiscre- 
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OMAHA 


will have its fourteenth and largest Automobile Show from 
March 10th to 15th inclusive. 


Nebraska has more automobiles per capita than any State 
in the Union. And it is second in per capita wealth. 


Can you imagine a more fertile or responsive field for ad- 
vertisements from manufacturers of automobiles, tires or 


accessories ? 
The World-Herald will issue its Auto Show Number on 


March 9th—Sunday—Circulation 70,800, the largest in the 
State, city or total—rate 9c a line. 





Throughout the following week the World-Herald will 
cover the Show thoroughly and capably. Daily circulation 
80,300, largest in the State, city or total—rate 10c a line. 


The World-Herald publishes more automobile advertising 
than any newspaper in the State (display and classified). 


In the last three months, up to and including January, 
the three Omaha papers published the following volumes of 
Automobile Advertising. (Measurements by Haynes Ad- 
vertising Co.) 

World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 
Inches of Display.......... 8,804 7,069 6,370 
mG bev cae 3,900 1,863 1,708 





Total Inches of Automobile 
Advertising............ 12,704 8,932 8,078 


You can’t go wrong by advertising to the people of Omaha 
and vicinity. They have the money and the desire. And 
they prefer the World-Herald above all others. 


We shall be glad to deliver your message. 


The World-Herald 


Largest Circulation of any Nebraska News- 
paper—Daily and Sunday—City or Total 
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tion on the part of his less ex- 
perienced salesmen, for in their 
zeal to establish a record they 
often need a restraining hand. 

Overselling is one of the evils 
sometimes resulting from mis- 
sionary work when it is too in- 
tensive. Where the manufac- 
turer’s salesman is able to give his 
entire attention to his particular 
line, he will naturally sell all the 
goods that he can, and if he visits 
a weak or speculative buyer, it is 
sometimes comparatively easy to 
load him up far beyond his ca- 
pacity, both in quantity and in 
range of goods, and this tends to 
rob that dealer of his purchasing 
power in other staple items. 

Range is also a feature which 
some missionary salesmen juggle 
to their own advantage, but to the 
annoyance of the jobber’s buyer. 
A consistent selling of a wide 
range of style and _ qualities 
throughout a territory may, in- 
deed, be good salesmanship on the 
part of the manufacturer’s sales- 
man, for it compels the jobber 
to carry all important items in 
that line; but the disposition and 
the ability of the jobbing house 
should be carefully considered 
when a salesman is shaping up an 
order. 

Some houses will only carry 
the articles that are in their cata- 
logues and will resent the attempt 
to force stocking of unrecognized 
articles. Especially should a man- 
ufacturer’s salesman be careful 
not to load a jobber’s shelves with 
a wide range of styles if he him- 
self will not be long enough on 
the territory to create demand for 
them, for unsalable stock on the 
jobber’s shelf is a most serious 
handicap to cordial relationship. 
Range may act as a boomerang, 


and over-cautious buyers are 
sometimes more irritated than 
pleased by a missionary’s in- 


sistence for consideration of slow 
moving items. 


A MANUFACTURER, PER SE, MEANS 
NOTHING TO THE JOBBER 


It must be remembered that the 
jobber is actively interested in 
items that mean to him the build- 
ing up of his own permanent busi- 
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ness and for that reason he will 
turn his constructive attention to 
other items the moment he en- 
tertains suspicions that his hold- 
ings in any particular product are 
threatened by processes that may 
reduce his own volume of turn- 
over. 

A square deal is not only the 
most refreshing incident in busi- 
ness but it is the most invigorating 
policy which a manufacturer can 
adopt, and to carry it through a 
sales manager must hold his con- 
trol over the most reliable sales- 
man he has on his staff for open 
competition deadens the prompt- 
ings of conscience. If a manu- 
facturer is sincerely desirous of 
commanding the active co-opera- 
tion of his recognized jobbers he 
must safeguard against every pos- 
sible element which would awaken 
the suspicion that he is more in- 
terested in securing direct busi- 
ness than he is in respecting the 
jobber’s existing connection. Pro- 
vided you consistently force serv- 
ice upon the jobber and exhibit 
every possible evidence that you 
are sincerely anxious to foster his 
reciprocal effort, you put yourself 
in a very rare class of manufac- 
turers who are ready to play the 
game at every turn. It may take 
years to get that idea across, and 
there may be many a temptation 
to play a lone hand, but hozesty 
has always been the best policy, 
and it must be remembered that 
jobbers have iefly their own 
business to consider, and _ their 
various lines are only incident 
to it. 

If a house lays out for itself the 
task of building up a jobbing con- 
nection, it must purify itself of 
every latent tendency to depart 
from a course which must be s0 
consistent that the slightest devia- 
tion from it would be a heresy. In 
a business where the customer 1s 
always right, the dealer always 
right, and the jobber always right, 
it follows as the night the day that 
the manufacturer must not then be 
false to any of them. 


C. F. Rideal, and J. D. Boyd, for- 
merly of the New York Commercial, 
are recent additions to the advertising 
staff of the New York Sun. 
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FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Merchandise 
in the Far East 


is no more difficult than ad- 
vertising in South America, 
England or France. 


The basic principle is the same 
in any case, and the matter of 
distance doesn’t count, once 
your schedule is established. 


The one prime essential is the 
employment of men who are 
in touch with market condi- 
tions and who understand the 
temperament and business cus- 
toms of the people. 


Our Foreign Department 
offers world-wide service 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner Qf 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building 
Monroe St. and Michigan Ave, 
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Notice to All the World 


The Times Recorder during 1918 carried 
nearly Two Million more lines of advertising 
than any other paper in the Zanesville, Ohio, 
field. 


In local, foreign, department store, auto- 
mobile, classified, real estate and every other 
branch, it outdistanced all competition. 


More than 100 spendid contracts—local 
and foreign—were, and are, carried exclu- 
sively in The Times Recorder, which goes 
into nineteen-twentieths of the city homes 
and four-fifths of the Trading Territory 
homes, making the use of any other paper a 
useless extravagance. 


Three of these, perhaps more than any 
others, have emphasized the value of The 
Times Recorder as an exclusive advertising 
medium. They are The Woolworth, The 
Kresge and The Metropolitan 5, 10, 25 and 
50-cent stores. All three of these have an- 
nual display contracts with The Times Re- 
corder and use display copy every week in 
this paper exclusively. 


These are three of the greatest merchan- 
dising organizations in the world. They de- 
pend altogether upon the volume of indi- 
vidual sales, upon getting everybody as cus- 
tomers for their small-priced merchandise. 


When ALL THREE of these expert and 
systematic concerns select the same paper 
in any city as their exclusive advertising me- 
dium it is NOTICE TO ALL THE WORLD 
THAT THAT PAPER IS SUFFICIENT 
TO THE NEEDS OF ANY ADVERTISER 
who wants to reach practically everyone in 
that community. 


Their unanimous verdict settles the ques- 
tion of advertising in Zanesville, Ohio. 








This Advertising Convinces Sales- 
men That Their Product 
Is Superior 
Long-Bell Lumber Company Makes “Noblesse Oblige” Appeal to Its Men 


HE reflex action of adver- 
tising on the entire personnel 
of a manufacturer’s organization 
is always one of the most inter- 
esting results of a campaign. 
Greater enthusiasm and convic- 
tion of the prestige and superior- 
ity of the company and the prod- 
uct are among the effects of the 
advertising which “sells” the or- 
ganization as well as the public. 
Evidence of the feeling of 
“noblesse oblige” created by its 
decision to brand and advertise 
its lumber is given by the Long- 
+ Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., in “The Log of Long- 
Bell,” a house-organ, the first 
number of which was issued last 
month, with the launching of the 
campaign. That the product and 
the service must be better, and 
that it is up to every member of 
the organization to see they are 
better, are emphasized in the an- 
nouncements contained in the 
publication. 

“Our name on’ our product 
ee a new ideal to be lived up 

” the company says. “We are 
oon to the world: “This prod- 
uct is good enough to back it 
with our-name.’ A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 
Our good name depends upon 
every member of ‘the family.’” 

M. B. Nelson, general sales 
manager of the company, gets 
“down to cases” in appealing to 
the employees of the company 
along this line. 

“I hope every member of the 
Long-Bell Family,” he says, “will 
handle his work, not only with 
a view of doing his duty and 
‘getting by,’ so to speak, with 
his part of the work with 100 
per cent efficiency, but with the 
thought in mind to assist all 
along the line to keep the entire 
operation up to 100 per cent 

ciency. 


“One of the greatest difficulties 
our selling organization has-~ to 
overcome is the general impres- 
sion among many of the buyers 
that our business is too large to 
permit of our giving their orders 
personal or individual attention; 
that their orders, after being 
taken, are passed on to clerks 
who have no interest in the busi- 
ness other than their salary 
checks; and that their require- 
ments, therefore, are not given 
the same consideration as where 
the orders are handled by those 
more closely allied with the suc- 
cess of the company. So it is 
necessary that each individual, if 
success is to be gained, give the 
handling of every order the same 
consideration he would give if 
he were the owner of the busi- 
ness, or give the same considera- 
tion to the order that he would 
if he were the customer making 
the purchase.” 


MERCHANDISING MUST NOT BE 
ANTAGONISTIC 


Some definite suggestions re- 
garding handling orders by sub- 
ordinates are then given, indi- 
cating the importance attached 
to the details of shipping routine: 

“Where an order is _ being 
shipped out that permits of 
liberal loading as to sizes and 
lengths, and it is not possible to 
furnish the customer a good as- 
sortment, or the condition of your 
stock makes it necessary to load 
out a larger amount of one size 
or length, a notation on the face 
of the invoice, or a letter accom- 
panying the invoice to the cus- 
tomer, stating the reasons, will 
often prevent kicks, claims and 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
customer. Or, when shipment of 
an order is delayed by some 
reason or another longer than it 
should be, if a notation is made 
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on the face of the invoice, or a 
letter sent with the invoice, out- 
lining the reasons for the delay, 
it will nearly always make the 
customer feel better about it 
than he would otherwise.” 

The possibilities of trade-mark- 
ing and advertising lumber, which 
is being attempted by this con- 
cern, following the successful 
association advertising plans that 
have been in effect for a number 
of years, are given much atten- 
tion by the company in its an- 
nouncement to the organization 
in the “Log.” Among other 
things it says: 

“Lumber has never before been 
advertised nationally by an in- 
dividual concern. Lumber has 
never before been stamped with 
a trade-mark by an _ individual 
concern. To be sure, some kinds 
of specialty lumber have been ad- 
vertised, and some specialty kinds 
have been labeled, but never be- 
fore has a lumber firm under- 
taken to put its ‘name on every 
piece’ to tell the world who made 
it, who stands behind it. Lumber 
is to be no longer ‘just lumber.’ 

“By means of a die attached 
to the machinery, our trade-mark 
is to be branded in the ends of 
each kind of stock. In the case 
of the larger timbers, the trade 
mark will appear elsewhere on 


the stock. 

“What Long-Bell man who 
really feels, who knows, the 
merits of his goods had not 


burned to tell those merits to the 
world? He of course impressed 
his limited circle of those who 
trade in his product, but how he 
itches to get at the careless con- 
sumer! After all is said and 
done, we fail if we have not won 
the consumer. 

“When you come to think of it, 
isn’t it strange that the maker of 
good lumber, the man who knows, 
didn’t long ago widen his trade 
circle to include every user of 
lumber, big and little? That is 
what the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany is going to do. 

“What’s in a name? A good 
name is the greatest thing in the 
world. Would a good name 
stamped on good lumber mean 
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anything to the consumer? Js 
lumber after all ‘just lumber’? 
You know better. 

“All motor cars aren’t Pack- 
ards! 

“All cameras aren’t Kodaks! 

“All baking powder isn’t Royal! 

“All iron isn’t Armco! 

“What would you think of a 
motor-car manufacturer who put 
out a car without a name? Suyp- 
pose Procter-Gamble made ‘just 
soap’ instead of Ivory Soap.” 


PROPHESIES BIG DEMAND FOR TRADE- 
MARKED LUMBER 


The prediction is also made 
that the lumber trade generally 
will demand branded lumber in 
a short time, and that the trade- 
mark will be written into build- 
ing specifications. The company 
says: 

“Some day not far off a Long- 
Bell man is going to stand in the 
office of a retail lumber yard and 
hear a consumer ask, not for 
lumber, but for Long-Bell lumber. 
And he’ll look for the ‘name on 
every piece.’ 

“He saw it advertised! 

“And some day not far off a 
Long-Bell man will see Long- 
Bell trade-marked lumber de- 
manded by big builders. He will 
see Long-Bell trade-marked lum- 
ber in the specifications. 

“Your trade can see with half 
an eye that he’s got to buy lum- 
ber with a name. For lumber 
isn’t ‘just lumber’ any more.” 

The physical difficulties of 
branding 550,000,000 feet of 
Southern pine, the annual prod- 
uct of the Long-Bell mills, were 
considerable, the company ex- 
plains, and something is told 
about the mechanical process by 
means of which the trade-mark 
is put on every stick. J. G. Mc- 
Donough, who designed the de- 
vice and patented it, worked out 
the plan with the company. The 
die which marks the lumber is 
attached to the machinery, s0 
that it is stamped on automati- 
cally. ‘ 

One of the most interesting 
facts disclosed by the company 1n 
the “Log” is the attitude of re- 
tail lumber dealers toward the 
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The Sunday edition of 


Che Des Moines Capital 


will appear Sunday, April 6th 


From the first issue the Sunday Capital 
will be a full-fledged metropolitan 
newspaper. It is being launched with 
the good will of the subscribers and 
advertisers of the Des Moines and Iowa 
field. It will have the same policies 
and standards as the Daily Capital. 


In the month of January the six day 
Capital published more local, more 
foreign, and a larger total of advertising 
than any other Des Moines newspaper 
published in seven issues per week. 


We wish to assure national advertisers 
that the Sunday Capital will be a good 
newspaper. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, New York and Chicago 
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idea of selling trade-marked lum- 
ber. A questionnaire was sent to 
a large number, and it was found 
that 68 per cent favored the idea. 
A larger percentage, 83.8 per 
cent, expressed their willingness 
to handle trade-marked lumber, 
and 10 per cent more would 
handle it under certain conditions. 

Questionnaires were also sent 
to architects, engineers and con- 
tractors, and 70 per cent of those 
who replied favored the idea of 
branding the lumber. One hun- 
dred and nine declared that they 
would specify a satisfactory brand 
of trade-marked lumber. 


ADVERTISING SOLD HIGH GRADE PROD- 
UCT TO FARMERS 


In addition to the advertising 
in general and technical maga- 
zines, the company is paying 
special attention to the farm 
field, and has a long list of farm 
papers on its schedule. Creosoted 
products, including posts, poles 
and lumber, will be featured in 
the farm journal advertising. In 
this connection, the company has 
already had some experience with 
the value of advertising, and H. 
N. Ashby, manager of tie and 
timber sales, says on this subject: 

“It has been interesting to watch 
the growth of our post business 
as a result of our advertising in 
farm papers during the past 
eighteen months. When arrange- 
ments were first made for the 
manufacture and sale of the posts 
we had no idea but that our 
forty yellow pine salesmen could 
easily sell our product to the 
yards, and that the yards would 
handle the educating of the 
farmers and distribute the posts 
among them. 

“After some six months’ effort 
to sell in this way, during which 
we accumulated a stock of about 
500,000 posts and sold only about 
four cars, we realized that the 
dealer was afraid to stock a post 
that must retail at about 40 per 
cent more than he was accus- 
tomed to obtain for posts, regard- 
less of our statements that our 
posts would outlast four such 
as he was then handling. 

“This showed us that we must 


tell the farmers of the merits 
and economy of the posts and 
create,a demand on the dealers. 

“Through our farm paper ad. 
vertising we were not long in 
accumulating many inquiries, 
which, when followed up person. - 
ally by our representatives, re 
sulted in many sales to dealers 
and in most cases a sale for the 
dealer to the farmer who had 
made the inquiry of us. We have 
been able to trace almost every 
new sale directly to some form 
of our advertising. 

“We now have these posts in 
about 1,100 yards and _ believe 
every one of our dealers is mak- 
ing them go, and consider the 
posts as staple as 2x4’s. 

“This will explain why we are 
enthusiastic over the coming ad- 
vertising campaign and _ believe 
it will increase the demand for 
posts to the full extent of our 
yarding and creosoting facilities, 
which in 1919 will be about 3,600,- 
000 posts.” 


Secures Technical Advertising 
Accounts 


The Winton Engine Works, Cleve 
land, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account in the hands of Rex W. Wad- 
man, Inc., New York. The product 
manufactured is a full Diesel Oil_En- 
gine of an All-Anverican design. Busi- 
ness papers will be used for the pres 
ent, later developing, it is stated, into 
the general publications as production is 
increased. 

Rex W. Wadman, Inc., has also se 
cured the account of the Evans Stamp- 
ing & Plating Company, Taunton, Mass., 
manufacturer of “Paragon Reverse 
Gears” and “Paragon Tractor Transmis- 
sions.” A list of business papers will 
be used, later to be used in connection 
with a list of farm papers. 





Carruthers Advertising Direc- 


” 
tor of Denver “Post 

Frank I, Carruthers, for the past_five 
rears business manager of the Great 

ivide, published by the owners of the 
Denver, Colo., Post, has been made di- 
rector of advertising for the Post and 
the Great Divide. 





Eastern Office for Dartnell 
Corporation 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 


has opened a New York service office, 
under the management of its vice-prest 
dent, F. L. Turner. 


‘ 
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lad ORE ADVERTISING is done in 
7 America than in any other country. 
m And it is generally conceded that America 
: has made more progress than any other 
: country in the intelligent use of it. 

k- What has been responsible for this develop- 
ne ment P 

re How can the forces thus responsible be so 
- understood and utilized as to insure even 
; greater progress in the future than in the 
r past P 


, Large-scale , production has been conspicuous in 
America. The manufacture of commodities in vast 
quantities and at a reduction in cost, brought them 
within the financial reach of a greatly increased 
number of people. Applied to transportation, the 
same large-scale operations brought all the markets 
of the nation within the manufacturers’ reach. 


From 1860 to 1917 the population of the United States 
increased from 31,000,000 to 103,000,000. Manufactur- 
ing increased enormously. During the period of indus- 
trial expansion following the Civil War, it was neces- 
sary tu do little more than make products and transport 
them to the centers of population in order to dispose of 
them at a good profit. Business concerned itself primarily 
with finance and production. 


Expansion Checked 


But by the time this period had reached its height, con- 
ditions had changed. The expansion of the markets was 
not keeping pace with the possible expansion of manu- 
facturing. And not even the natural increase in popu- 
lation, though augmented by immigration, could keep up 
with the factory output. Supply became greater than 
demand. Business was checked, not by the lack of a 
potential market, but by the right means to develop it. 
And so manufacturers began, in the latter part of the 
century, to apply themselves to the problem of large-scale 
selling. 
j As business frst applied itself to finance and production, 
improv ements in both these phases of it came more rap- 
idly than in selling. Up to this time the machinery for 
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selling, with few exceptions, consisted of salesmen, job- 
bers and retailers. Beyond the retailer the manufacturer 
had no means of carrying the advantages of his product 
to the consumer. The retailer, on the other hand, could 
individually do almost nothing in the way of educating 
the public. He did not have the facilities, nor did the 
sale of any single commodity justify any great amount 
of educational work. 








The Opportunity 
Offered Today 


At no time have the manufacturing facilities of 
this country been so great as they are today. At 
no time has the earning power of the American 
people been so high. 

Purchasing power exists. 

The consumption of all legitimate commodities can 
be even further increased in the markets where 
they are now selling, and sales can be secured 
where before no market was afforded. 

New products can be introduced. 


The public can be educated to spend intelligently 
and also to save wisely—to appreciate the wisdom 
of adequate investments and insurance. 

Why advertising is accomplishing all of these as no 
other means can, will be better understood when 
the part advertising plays in our life today is more 
clearly understood, and the work being done by 
established agencies to make advertising productive 
and effective is more widely known. 




















To increase consumption the consumer had to be reached. 
In proportion as standards of living could be raised, 
markets for existing commodities could be extended. 
And a sale for new commodities could be established as 
soon as their advantages were understood by the con- 
sumer. 


America’s Solution 


Advertising was the solution of this problem of large- 
scale selling. The means of reaching the consumer were 
at hand. Newspapers, magazines, farm, trade and re- 
ligious papers, theatre programs, direct mail, street cars, 
posters and painted signs enabled the manufacturer to 
carry his message to every possible user. 


Proprietary medicines and circuses were among the first 
to use advertising in a conspicuous way, with the result 
that advertising for a time was confused with selling or 
promotion by making exaggerated claims. 


But gradually sound and conservative business began to 
“realize the force of advertising, and slowly but surely 
its development has followed. 


The opportunities afforded by such vast markets offered 
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every incentive to make advertising equal to its task. 
The problem was to make advertising productive in 
proportion to the markets available. 


The manufacturer could develop his own advertising 
department. But it was soon found that growth in ad- 
vertising came with specialization. To interpret to the 
public the advantages of a commodity required inherent 
personal qualifications, an accurate knowledge of the 
population as it constituted markets, and a knowledge of 
the vehicles by which these markets could be reached, 
together with a thorough technical training necessary 
for their use. 


It was evident that this in itself was an undertaking 
which called for organization and specialization. Such 
specialization was possible only for those who could apply 
their entire time to the study of advertising, and through 
constant contact with a variety of problems acquire the 
necessary experience and judgment. The advertising 
agency afforded the necessary organization and by serv- 
ing a number of clients was able to render service at a 
fraction of the cost that would be required to maintain 
an organization working on a single problem. : 


The first agents were, in general, broad-minded, practical busi- 
ness men. But their success was largely a matter of individual 
ability. Organized method was needed. It became necessary to 
base operations upon definite knowledge. So the number of 
agencies grew rapidly. 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies is composed 
of 111 agencies. The purpose of the Association is to establish 
higher and higher standards of training and organization; to 
make it easier for those who have the inherent qualifications to 
secure the necessary training, and to make it increasingly difficult 
for those who lack these qualifications to masquerade under the 
name of advertising agents. The purpose of the following defini- 
tion is to afford the advertiser, both present and prospective, a 
clearer picture of the breadth of service which is Soalehie, and 
the qualifications necessary for carrying on such service. 


With this clear conception, the advertiser will be in a position to 
secure that service which is best qualified to meet his needs. He 
will have a standard by which to judge the qualifications of an 
organization to do any particular kind of work, and by using dis- 
crimination he will help eliminate the waste in advertising, and 
thus reduce costs. 


WHAT ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SERVICE IS 
Advertising Agency Service consists of interpreting to the 
public, or to that part of it which it is desired to reach, the 
advantages of a product or service. 


Interpreting to the public the advantages of a product or 
service is based upon: 
1. A study of the product or service in order to determine 


the advantages and disadvantages inherent in the product 
itself, and in its relation to competition. 
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2. An analysis of the present and potential market for which 


the product or service is adapted: 


As to location 

As to extent of possible sale 

As to season 

As to trade and economic conditions 

As to nature and amount of competition 


3. A knowledge of the factors of distribution and sales and 


their methods of operation. 


4. A knowledge of all the available media and means which 


can profitably be used to carry the interpretation of the 
product or service to consumer, wholesaler, dealer, con- 
tractor, or other factor. This knowledge covers: 


Character 

Influence uantity 
Dt cin bie cecsemssemeesdanes wae ° uality 
Physical Requirements ocation 
Costs 


Acting on the study, analysis and knowledge as explained in the 
preceding paragraphs, recommendations are made and the fol- 
lowing procedure ensues: 


Formulation of a definite plan. 


6. Execution of this plan: 


(a) Writing, designing, illustrating of advertisements or 
other appropriate forms of the message. 


(b) Contracting for the space or other means of adver- 
tising. 


(c) The proper incorporation of the message in mechani- 
cal form and forwarding it with proper instructions 
for the fulfillment of the contract. 


(d) Checking and verifying of insertions, display or other 
means used. 

(e) The auditing, billing and paying for the service, space 
and preparation. 


7. Co-operation with the sales work, to insure the greatest 


effect from advertising. 


The more clearly the nature of the work is defined, and the 
more generally it is understood, the more quickly will those 
who are not disposed to live up to their obligations be forced 
out of the business; the more, also, will we support, encourage 
and develop those who are disposed to live up to their obliga- 
tions, and the more we can help them to do so. 


American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Metropolitan Tower, New York 


American Association of Advertising Agencies embraces a na- 
tional membership and comprises the following councils: Western 
Council, New England Council, Philadelphia Council, Southern 


Council and New York Council 
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What Uncle Sam Can and Cannot 
Do to Help You Sell Abroad 


He’s Increasing His Trade Scouts Abroad, but His Help Has Strict 
Limitations 


T is high time that manufac- 

turers and selling organiza- 
tions which entertain them should 
get rid of erroneous notions re- 
garding what the Government 
can do in the matter of foreign 
trade. In order to create foreign 
markets for themselves, manu- 
facturers will have, either singly 
or in groups, to put forth their 
own exertions and to spend their 
own money if they hope to get 
into the export business in any 
quick, serious and successful way. 

For the benefit of such manu- 
facturers and selling organiza- 
tions, whose number unquestion- 
ably is large, Printers’ Ink has 
investigated at the Government 
departments the new plans that 
are being elaborated for the pur- 
pose of aiding American industry 
to get a secure foothold in other 
lands. It has also sought the 
opinion of men familiar with the 
work of selling abroad, in order 
to obtain a variety of practical 
counsels that will indicate the 
path that those planning foreign 
trade will have to tread. 

The State Department, on 
which the consular service de- 
pends, has asked from Congress 
an increase of more than $1,000,- 
600 in its 1919-1920 appropriation 
for its foreign service programme. 
A considerable part of this sum 
is eventually for the development 
of the consular service. It is 
planned to increase the number 
of consuls by twenty-five, to ap- 
point 150 consuls of career and 
to create a new office, that of 
“economic expert.” The eco- 
nomic experts, of whom it is pro- 
posed to have twenty-five, are to 
be men trained in business who 
can be sent to the various con- 
sular offices to study the situa- 
tion, to relieve consuls-general, to 
gather information of interest to 
industry at home and such in- 


formation also as will be of val- 
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ue to the country when it is nego- 
tiating commercial treaties and 
preparing tariffs. : 

The twenty-five new consuls 
are destined to be sent for the 
most part to remote regions, 
where ultimately they may be 
needed, where American ships 
may put in and where American 
trade may be established. The 
150 vice-consuls are mainly to 
replace existing consular agents. 
All these must be Americans. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR BETTER CLASS OF 
PUBLIC SERVANTS 


The war found American inter- 
ests in out-of-the-way places 
often in the hands of non-Amer- 
icans, consular agents, receiving 
no salary, remunerated only by 
fees commonly totalling less than 
$100 a year, men who cared noth- 
ing about the United States apart 
from the fees it made it possible 
for them to earn. Even in the 
future, although the purpose is 
to make the service as American 
as possible, it is considered un- 
avoidable to continue to employ 
such foreign consular agents on 
the fee plan, in parts of Turkey 
and Russia; but they will have 
no access to confidential matters 
and will know nothing of Amer- 
ican plans for trade expansion. 
It is also planned to increase the 
salaries of some of the classes 
of consuls, chiefly those of the 
$2,000 class, the most numerous 
of all. 

The consul’s duties are of be- 
wildering variety and extent. He 
is a notary, a dozen kinds of ship 
functionary, in some places a 
judge, an arbiter of disputes, a 
purchasing agent, a direct repre- 
sentative of the State Depart- 
ment, an indirect representative 
of all other departments, as well 
as of the hundred odd million 
people of the United States. 
During the war our consuls were 
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“The Government” abroad. They 
were entrusted with making pur- 
chases for the Army and Navy. 
Two thousand dollar consuls were 
carrying through transactions in 
remote places involving many 
millions of dollars on mere brief 
cable orders from home. They 
handled the financing of shipping 
for the United States Shipping 
Board and they conducted busi- 
ness of endless variety. The 
American consular service cov- 
ered itself with glory during the 
war. 

It is from the American con- 
suls that the great™body of gen- 
eral information on foreign busi- 
ness and on foreign markets 
seems to be expected. The con- 
suls do send in a great deal of 
commercial information. But how 
could it be expected to be fresh, 
valuable, or even correct? The 
consuls are overworked and. mis- 
erably underpaid. They cannot, 
at their discretion, run up ex- 
pense accounts. Where are they 
going to get the live, exclusive 
trade news that is to be of bene- 
fit at home? They stick nobly 
to the service, but many of them 
are forced to resign out of 
sheer inability to keep body and 
soul together, for themselves and 
families, on the wretchedly in- 
adequate salaries they receive. 
They invariably can get better 
paid positions than the service 
offers them. It is clear that, un- 
der the present circumstances, 
American industry cannot count 
very much on the consular serv- 
ice in helping to solve the prob- 
lem of establishing a foreign 
commerce. 

The branch of the Government 
which more directly and immedi- 
ately represents the interests of 
American industry for the pur- 
poses of foreign commerce is the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. This bureau has es- 
tablished for itself among busi- 
ness men throughout the country 
an exalted reputation for its ad- 
mirable organization and for the 
highly practical nature of the 
commercial service which it ren- 
ders. This was testified to dur- 


ing the past year when the by- 
reau was called upon for aid by 
the Shipping Board, the War 
Trade Board, the War Industries 
Board, when it assisted in the 
organization of foreign service 
for other branches of the Goy- 
ernment; advised on war-time 
legislation, purchased foreign raw 
materials for the Army and Navy, 
straightened out the war-time dif- 
ficulties for many manufacturing 
concerns, and engaged in com- 
mercial education work in many 
parts of the country. 

Ahead of any institution of its 
kind in any other land, in fact, 
accepted as the model for imita- 
tion by the other leading coun- 
tries, the bureau has been ac- 
complishing this admirable 
achievement on an annual appro- 
priation of around $500,000—last 
fiscal year a little under that sum, 
this fiscal year a little over it. 


WHAT LARGER APPROPRIATION MAY 
BRING IN WAY OF BETTERMENT 


For the fiscal year 1920, the 
bureau is now seeking an increase 
of over $800,000, or a total of 
$1,365,470. As a matter of fact, 
it ought to have at least that 
much to spend in every single 
country important to the United 
States as a foreign market or as 
a competitor, and proportionate 
sums in the countries of minor 
importance. In that way it would 
be enabled to render to American 
industry a foreign service com- 
mensurate with the efficiency of 
its home organization. 

The bureau controls eleven 
commercial attachés—men with 
fixed domicile and an office force 
—in leading capitals. It plans to 
take on nine more, and to locate 
them in Canada, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Moscow, Mexico, Cuba, 
Panama and Chile. It desires to 
increase its trade commissioners 
—expert business investigators, 
with a roving commission—from 
ten to twelve in Latin-America, 
from seven to fourteen in the Far 
East and from twenty to twenty- 
eight in other countries. 
of these it would establish in new 
fields whose trade possibilities 
have never been thoroughly stud- 
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Let us show you the 
meaning in the word 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 
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It stands for dependability, for 
dignity oftype page, forwarmth 
and richness of illustration, for 
printed matter that invites and 
holds the eye and suggests, 
on every page, quality in the 
goods advertised. 

Our Art Mat Exhibit case 
illustrates. Send for it to- 
day. No charge to you and 
a pleasure for us. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York Ciry 
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‘LIFE: 


A Rising Market Value 


LIFE now running 45,000 
circulation in excess of 
170,000 net on which 
present rate is based, offers 
advertisers a greater quan- 
tity (215,000 net) of quality 
circulation than any single 
medium in America. 


Easily 1,000,000 readers 
per week. 


Rate subject to change 
without notice. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 
LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St, West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1537, Chicago 











ied—Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Paraguay and many 
regions in the great stretch east- 
wards from Suez to the Philip- 
pines. The good that the twenty- 
six more men will do under the 
direction of such an organization 
will undoubtedly be considerable, 
but until Congress grants the bu- 
reau, not a small percentage in- 
crease in its field force, but a 
multiplying of that force tenfold 
and. twentyfold, the manufactur- 
ers of America must understand 
that on their own shoulders lies 
the burden of performing certain 
very important duties in the open- 
ing up of foreign markets for the 
individual industries. 





Why a Distinctive Name for 
Destructive Radicalism ? 


Natrona Lamp Works 
Crevecanp, Feb. 18, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Would it not be well to carry one 
step farther the excellent suggestion 
made by Norman Beaprove in your last 
week’s issue in which he protests against 
thrusting the name “Bolsheviki” on all 
American workmen who show any . = 
of unrest? It has seemed to me for 
some time past that there is a real dan- 

of attracting not only strikers to 
S red flag, but also weak-minded indi- 
viduals of all sorts, including well-to-do 
but erratic persons who class themselves 
as advanced idealists, if we recognize 
the ultra-radical movement by giving it 
such a distinctive, easy-to-remember 
name as Bolshevism. ce 

I would propose that advertising men 
withdraw their patronage from this too- 
rapidly ponularized name, by excluding 

ific mention of it from all educa- 
tional advertisements,. as well as from 
public addresses on labor problems. Let 
the Bolsheviki be spoken of, if at all, 
only as the definite political party in 
Russia, to whom the name was first 
applied; and as to Bolshevism, let us 
exclude the coined word altogether from 
our advertising vocabulary. 
certain recent occasions the ad- 
vertising interests of this country have 
proven that they could do just as much 
good by withdrawing publicity from un- 
worthy names as by granting it to the 
deserving. We have only to recall how 
full the a were, two years ago, 
ofthe name of a certain obstructionist 
senator, and how quickly his influence 
diminished when the papers refused to 
give space to his utterances. . 

No radical movement can flourish 
most vigorously without the currency 
of a distinctive name. How many fan- 
atical religious sects have recruited 
flocks of hare-brained disciples on the 
ai 1 of some well-conceived name! 

he same principle holds, of course, 
for new movements of any sort, whether 
objectionable or not. The “Methodists,” 
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called in 
and promptly 
adopted the name as their own. To 
choose an illustration more apro' of 


for example, were first so 
ridicule or contempt, 


the Bolsheviki, a secret society own 
as the “Med. Fac.” flourished some 
years ago at Harvard College. Its ob- 
icets were purely destructive, and ex- 
ibited themselves in such stunts as 
damaging the college buildings at night, 
the terrifying signature ‘“Med.-Fac.” 
always being prominently lettered near 
the location of the defacement. 

this society adopted an honest descrip- 
tive title such as “The Property-De- 
struction Club,” is it likely that it 
would have attracted so many mem- 
bers? 

As long as human nature remains 
what it is, there will always be un- 
stable individuals who succumb readily 
to the novelty and the ed of a dis- 
tinctive Coeguation. hy, then, by 
our very efforts at combating the de- 
structive radicalist movement, should 
we continue to favor it with a name 
that merits oblivion, rather than pub- 
licity ? 

Roscoe. Scorr. 


Canadian Candy Men After 
Foreign Trade 


The chocolate and confectionery in- 
dustries of Canada have formed an ex- 
port company to go after forei busi- 
ness. Represéntatives are to sent 
abroad at once and an active campaign 
started immediately to consolidate as 
much as possible of the good will 
created overseas by the advertising 
given Canadian goods by the fighting 
forces. The office of the association 
will be in Toronto, and C. J. Bodley, 
a cake and biscuit maker of Toronto, 
has been appointed secretary. 





Joins “Southern - Ruralist” 


S. S. Howle, for seven years con- 
nected with the foreign advertising de- 
partment of the Atlanta Journal and 
more recently business manager of the 
Free Press Publishing Company, of 
Quitman, Ga., has been made assistant 
advertising manager of the Southern 
Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga. 


J. B. Tiffany, Jr., Joins Man- 
ternach Agency 


The Manternach Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has added to its copy staff James 
Burr Tiffany, Jr., formerly with the 
H. K. McCann Company. Prior to that 
connection Mr. Tiffany was a sales 
executive of the Dominion Tobacco 
Company, of Canada. 





Lieutenant Sutton Returns to, 
“Town and Country” 


Lieut. W. Dale Sutton, who was 
commissioned: in Field Artillery, has 
returned to Town and Country after 


eighteen months in the Service. Lieu- 
tenant Sutton will cover 
State and New York City. 


New York 
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Britain Needs 
Branded Goods for 
Export Selling 





Sees Aggressive Competition from 
the United States Which Will Be 
Stronger Because the Products 
Will Be Very Largely Trade- 
marked—Advertising the Effect- 
ive Weapon 





From “The Consultant” of London, 
England 


HE salvation of this country 

in the immediate future rests 
with export business. If we can- 
not do big business abroad, we 
shall never get anywhere. We 
have had to let everything go, to 
win the war. Now we must get 
the business back, and create a 
hundred per cent increase in it, 
if we are ever going to recover 
our old pre-eminence. 

We shall have to do this in the 
face of competition such as we 
never dreamed of in the old days. 
Some of it will be German. I sup- 
pose that even the people who think 
we can make Germany pay us a 
profit on the war, without being 
allowed to do business so as to 

t the money, do not expect to 

eep German exports out of neu- 
tral markets—out of South Amer- 
ica, for instance—by force of 
arms, or by any other means ex- 
cept competition. The enemy will 
be handicapped by his heavy taxa- 
tion, no doubt. But he will be 
desperately anxious to get rid of 
the restraints which, as he cannot 
be trusted, will have to be imposed 
upon him until the bill is settled. 
So he will make correspondingly 
desperate efforts to sell as much 
stuff as he can in those countries 
where his disgusting conduct has 
not made his goods unsalable at 
any price. 

We shall most assuredly have 
to meet German competition in ex- 
port markets. But that is not all. 
It isn’t the worst. We shall have 
to meet American competition, 
too. No one ought to complain. 
America has done grand service 
to the cause of civilization. The 
people of the United States, volun- 
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tarily and without compulsion re- 
duced their consumption of wheat 
in order to send more wheat here. 
America stopped the manufacture 
of alcoholic drinks, impolitely de- 
scribed in that country as “booze,” 
to save foodstuffs and increase ef- 
ficiency, even while we went on 
wasting foodstuffs for beer and 
spirits, protected brewers’ men 
from conscription, and sold drink 
(at a profit) to the soldiers and 
sailors of America’s teetotal army 
and navy on leave in Britain. 
We cannot feel any resentment 
against American competition in 
our export markets. South Amer- 
ica is a good deal easier to work 
from New York than from Lon- 
don. And America will have one 
implement in competition of which 
we do not avail ourselves nearly 
so efficiently. 

That implement is Advertising. 
Already Printers’ INK, New 
York, carries double-page adver- 
tisements of Buenos Aires papers, 
soliciting business from American 
advertisers. Do you see a Latin- 
American going out after busi- 
ness in this way if the business 
were not already visible? French 
advertising agencies have men in 
the United States seeking Ameri- 
can accounts. Do you think 
American advertisements will ap- 
pear without American goods be- 
ing sold? It is stated that 40 per 
cent of the advertisements in 
French newspapers during De- 
cember were American! Ameri- 
can goods in export markets will 
be branded goods. The tendency 
of the British manufacturer is al- 
ways too much towards the un- 
branded. This is especially true 
in big staple manufactures. The 
prejudice against advertising these 
is gradually breaking down; but 
only gradually. My friend, Mr. 
Paul E. Derrick, an American, has 
worked hard against it in this 
country, and worked (as everyone 
knows) with no little success. But 
there is a lot more work to de 
yet. 

Before British export trade can 
hold its own against American 
competition, trade-marks must be 
much more generally used. They 
ought to be universally used. 
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ARTHUR W. SULLIVAN 


FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
ADVERTISING MANAGER OF 


THE VACUUM OIL 
COMPANY 


ON MARCH FIRST 
WILL BECOME A DIRECTOR AND 
MEMBER OF THE 
FIRM OF 


FOSEPH RICHARDS 
(COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED “Gm 





ADVERTISING 


NINE EAST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 
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“Bigger Business 
from Better Health” 


The first really comprehensive state- 
ment to date on the relationship of 
bodily fitness to business and indus- 
trial efficiency is presented in a 
series of six articles by O. J. Hamil- 
ton and Alan Denby, commencing in 


the March number of Physical Cul- 
ture. You, Mr. Business Man, Mr. 
Manufacturer and Mr. Salesman, 
will probably find in this series some 
of the very ideas and methods that 
you have been looking for. 


How Much Does Bodily Unfitness Among 
Employees Cost Your Company? 


Read this article and learn what hap- 
pened when a certain production 
manager suddenly dropped dead. 
Read this series and learn how sixty- 
five per cent of effectiveness can be 
increased to ninety-five or ninety- 


eight per cent. The authors not only 
tell you what can be done, but how, 
showing in detail what actually has 
been done along these lines by the 
biggest and most progressive con- 
cerns in America. 


Can You “Speed Up” a Weak or Exhausted 
Worker? 


England tried speeding up the mu- 
nition workers early in the war and 
only decreased production. Why? 
In this article is pointed out the one 
and only way in which increased ef- 
fectiveness is secured. Suppose you 
buy or you sell a day’s work—so 
many hours. -Do you receive or give 
only so many hours in time—or so 
many hours of effort? 


You have three kinds of workers in 
your company: (1) Those in perfect 


health, full of energy—these are 
few. (2) Those who know they are 
ill. (3) Those who are sick and do 
not know it. These conditions af- 
fect both the quality and the quantity 
of work done. There is not only the 
question of eliminating the sick and 
absent days, but of eliminating the 
“half-sick” days. In these days of 
the high cost of labor one desires to 
give or to receive the full return 
of labor for pay. It means dollars 
and cents to you to know that 


You Can Do 190% Work Only When 
You Have 100% Energy 


Physical Culture is not a “get strong” 
muscle-making magazine. It is de- 
voted to health and personal effi- 
ciency. Bodily energy is the basis 
of efficiency. All big successful men 
are examples of dynamic energy. 
You cannot concentrate mental en- 
ergy when the dynamo is not run- 
ning. The Physical Culture Maga- 





119 W. 40th Street 


zine will teach you how to charge 
the dynamo, keep it running, and 
thus generate nerve force. 


Read the six articles in this “Bigger 
Business from Better Health” series. 
Shall we send you these six nun- 
bers and a bill for $1.00? 


SICAL 
CULTURE 


New York City’ 























Federal “Blue Sky” Law Introduced 
in Congress 


Compels Advertisers of Financial Securities to Furnish Full Information 
in Announcements—Indiana’s Proposed Model Measure— 
What Has Been Done in Other States 


S the result of several con- 

ferences held by representa- 
tive bankers and business men in 
Washington and elsewhere during 
the last four months, Congress- 
man Edward T. Taylor, of Colo- 
rado, on January 30 introduced 
in the House a “blue sky” bill, 
which forbids the sending of 
any advertisement of securities 
through the mails unless it con- 
tains certain prescribed informa- 
tion concerning the securities and 
the company or firm by which 
they are issued. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

The movement for the enact- 
ment of a Federal “blue sky” law 
grew out of the experience of the 
Capital Issues Committee with 
the attempts made to market 
questionable securities. The mem- 
bers knew, of course, that the na- 
tional Government could exercise 
no control over the sale of stocks 
or securities originating within a 
State but that it did have the au- 
thority to control transactions be- 
tween the several States. 

One evil which might be over- 
come, it was urged, by a Federal 
law, was to stop the plundering 
of owners of Liberty Bonds by 
promoters of wild cat oil, mining, 
and other worthless schemes. 

The Taylor bill requires that 
all companies, with certain excep- 
tions, shall embody in their ad- 
vertisements among other things 
the following information: 
Statement of expense incurred or 
to be incurred in selling the se- 
curities; announcement that a 
financial statement concerning the 
issues and the securities has been 
filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury or person, committee or 
board designated to receive it; if 
4 corporation, the date of its char- 


ter and the State by which it was 
10 


that 
1 


issued; a balance sheet showing 
the financial condition of the is- 
suer preceding the mailing of the 
advertisement; a statement of in- 
come and expenses for each of 
three years preceding the date of 
the balance sheet, or, if not in 
business that long, for the time in 
which it has been engaged in busi- 
ness; the names of the promoters, 
officers and directors, the amount 
of securities held by each, and 
how much they paid for them. 

Among the offerings that are 
not subject to the above provi- 
sions are securities of the United 
States, those of any foreign gov- 
ernment, or of any State, county, 
township or district; unsecured 
commercial paper, securities of 
State or national banks or trust 
companies, or building loan asso- 
ciations; «securities offered at 
judicial, trustees in bankruptcy, ex- 
ecutors’, and administrators’ sales. 

Violations of the act are pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both 
fine and imprisonment. 

If the Taylor bill should be 
passed by Congress it will, it is 
believed, be the most effective 
weapon yet devised for putting 
an end to fraudulent or misrepre- 
sentive financial advertising. 


PREVIOUS ACTION BY THE STATES 


Blue Sky laws have been adopt- 
ed by many of the States. They 
differ widely in various respects 
but, in general, require that offer- 
ings of securities other than Gov- 
ernment and Municipal issues, 
and securities that are listed in 
“Moody’s” or other standard lists, 
must be approved by certain com- 
missions or cfficials before they 
are offered or sold to the public. 
Some States, however, have laws 
regulate the sale of a 
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more limited class of securities. 

The States that have adopted 
Blue Sky laws are as follows: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, IIlinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Virginia, and Wiscon- 


sin. 

While Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania have no 
laws of this kind, all of them, ex- 
cept New York, have passed acts 
relating to investment companies. 
For instance, Connecticut has a 
law which applies only to mining 
and oil companies selling their 
own stocks. Kentucky requires so- 
called investment companies to 
file statements with the State 
Treasurer. Massachusetts has an 
act that applies to investment 
companies selling stocks and bonds 
on the instalment plan. 

The Blue Sky laws of prac- 
tically all the States provide for 
the appointment of a cOmmission 
to pass upon the applications of 
investment companies to sell their 
securities in the individual States. 
For some of the latter the laws 
are a dead letter because of their 
faults and the failure of the com- 
missioners to carry out their pro- 
visions. This is due to the fact 
that the commissioners are often 
composed of political appointees— 
men who are given the position 
to pay off a party or personal po- 
litical debt. They know nothing 
about. banking and have had little 
or mo experience with corpora- 
tions. As they serve without pay 
or for a nominal salary they are 
not over anxious to do any more 
work than they are obliged to. 
Under such circumstances it is not 
at all surprising that worthless 
securities are sold under their 
very noses, despite the law. More- 
over, licenses are often issued to 
promoters of a shady character 
because of a “pull” exerted by 
some politician who is a friend 
of one of the commissioners. In 
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fact, the evils growing out of Blue 
Sky legislation may well Prove 
worse than the evils sought to 
be eradicated. 

But even when the commission. 
ers are of high standing and pos- 
sess an intimate knowledge of 
banking the “Blue Sky” act is 
often ineffective because they do 
not have a sufficient amount of 
money to make adequate investi- 
gations of companies seeking |j- 
censes to sell their securities. This 
accounts for the fact that in a 
number of cases licenses have 
been issued to corporations that 
were afterward found to be of a 
fraudulent character. As every- 
body knows who has had much to 
do with financial investigations, 
such work, when properly done, 
involves much time and consider- 
able expense and requires the 
highest kind of trained ability and 
expert knowledge. It has fre- 
quently happened that while a 
superficial examination had led 
to a favorable report a thorough 
investigation afterward showed 
that the concern was as crooked 
as a ram’s horn. 

Another difficulty is that some 
of these “shady” corporations 
have offices in States that do not 
have blue sky laws and sell their 
stocks and other securities by 
mail to people in the States that 
have such laws. It is to reach 
companies of this character and 
also their traveling agents that 
the enactment of the proposed 
Federal law is urged. 

Indiana bankers have for some 
time been desirous of having 4 
blue sky law passed by the legis- 
ture of that State. Recently a 
committee consisting of represen- 
tative bankers and business men 
was appointed to draft an act 
that would be an improvement 
upon those that have been adopted 
by other States. As the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has been 
devoting some attention to the 
preparation of a model law, the 
committee called in Reed, McCook 
& Hoyt, of New York, counsel to 
the Association, and secu 
their co-operation. This firm has 
drawn up a proposed act, which 
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Popular 
Science 


Founded MONTHLY 1872 











From the pages of Popular Science 
Monthly the manufacturer learns 
of a discovery made in some ob- 
scure university laboratory that 
has an industrial meaning for him. 


The mechanic learns of the new 
automatic machines which have 
mechanical senses far more delicate 
than his, and muscles of steel far 
stronger than his. 


Science and invention is always 


progressing, and the index to this 
is all in the Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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ERWIN G& WASEY COMPANY 


CAdvertifing E. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 











The really serious problem 
confronting advertising to- 
day is a tendency to over- 
estimate its power. Asa 
business force advertising is 
neither miraculous nor infal- 
lible; it is simply an econom- 
ical means of making sales. 
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meets the view of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association and which is 
a modification of the proposed act 
drawn for the Capital Issues Com- 
mission with their co-operation 
and which is now in the hands of 
the Indiana State Committee. 


HOW INDIANA BILL DIFFERS 
The proposed Indiana law dif- 


fers from most existing State leg-- 


islation in the following respects: 

(1) It provides particularly 
stringent provisions making cri- 
minal fraudulent practices in the 
sale of securities. 

(2) It provides a method of 
registering dealers in securities 
without the usual licensing fea- 
tures which involve affirmative ac- 
tion by enforcing officials which 
may rightly or wrongly be con- 
strued as an approval of particu- 
lar dealers and the sale of par- 
ticular securities. 

(3) It regulates tbe business of 
Liberty Bond “scalpers”—a_busi- 
ness which is being recognized as 
a great evil and which is one that 
would probably escape under the 
legislation existing in most States. 

(4) It provides effective ma- 
chinery for the regulation of 
“Blue Sky artists,” from which 
there is not the usual avenue of 
escape by means of numerous spe- 
cial exceptions and exemptions, 
while it interferes very little with 
the business of the legitimate 
dealer in securities because of the 
broad discretion lodged in the en- 
forcing officials to exempt from 
the regulative features of the act 
transactions by registered dealers 
in particular securities. This dis- 
cretion is afforded by the “man- 
ual” provision which enables the 
Commission to exempt registered 
dealers dealing in certain securi- 
ties, while leaving the class which 
cannot obtain registration subject 
to the stringent regulatory fea- 
tures of the act. 

Bankers do not believe that 
there should be a complete ex- 
emption either of dealers or se- 
curities as a crooked dealer might 
work fraud with legitimate se- 
curities and a reputable dealer 
might be deceived into lending 
himself to crooked promotion. 


Stilwell Enters Export Field - 


Howard L. Stilwell, long time gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
H. Jevne Co., Los +." es, has organ- 
ized the Star Trading Corporation, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, which 
will act as manufacturers’ buying and 
selling agent to the import and export 
trade of the United States. 

Mr. Stilwell went with the Jevne 
company in 1907 and advanced himself 
through every department of the busi- 
ness. He leaves for the Orient on 
March 15, to | and sell merchandise 
and to make trade investigations abroad 
for American manufacturers. 





New Sales Manager for Elliott- 


Fisher 
G. W. Spahr has been spocinged sales 
manager of the Elliott-Fisher Company. 


Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding C. 
Hunter, resigned. For ten years Mr. 
Spahr was connected with the old 
Pennsylvania Steel ompany, now a 
component part of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. For four years following 
he was a salesman for the Tabulating 
Machine Company and for the last five 
years has been sales manager of that 
company. 


A New MacLean Journal 


The Canadian Motor, Tractor and 
Implement Trade Journal is the name 
of the latest addition to the papers pub- 
lished by The MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto. It is to cater to the 
automobile accessory, tractor and farm 
implement dealer’s interests, and will 
be published monthly. J. McGoey will 
be advertising manager. 


Horsley Back with Seattle 
Agency 


William H. Horsley, secretary and 
treasurer of the Daken-Horsley Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Seattle, Wash.. 
has returned to Seattle from Key West, 
Fla., where he was released from the 
U. S. Naval Aviation Service, and has 
resumed active work with the agency. 
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Montgomery Ward’s Profits 

Montgomery Ward & Co.'s sales for 
1918 amounted to $76,166,848—nearly 
$3,000,000 more than in 1917. Net 
srofits after the deduction of $2,000,000 
for war taxes were equivalent to $12.87 
a share on 300,000 shares of capital 
stock of no par value. In 1917 $12.60 
a share was earned. 


C. H. Burlingame With Van- 
derhoof Agency 

C. H. Burlingame is_now associated 
with Vanderhoof & Co., advertising 
agency of Chicago. Former connections 
of his were the Great Western Cereal 
Company and the Morton Salt Com 
pany, of that city. 
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Publishers 
Address President 
Labor Problem 


Point Out Need of Interchange of 
Views at a Meeting of Leaders 
of Employers and Employees— 
Arthur Baldwin and H. M. Swet- 
land Report on Conditions in 
Europe 


HE New York Business Pub- 

lishers’ Association, Inc., last 
week passed a resolution addressed 
to President Wilson, asking him 
to call a meeting of representa- 
tives of Labor, Capital and the 
Government “to the end that in- 
dustrial peace, so vital to our 
National Welfare, may be speed- 
ily restored.” 

The resolution was adopted at 
the dinner of the association, fol- 
lowing the address of Roger W. 
Allen, president, who spoke on 
the “Triangular Labor Problem.” 

“Throughout all allied coun- 
tries,” said Mr. Allen, “workers of 
all kinds recently rose in defense 
of the ideals of Liberty, Democ- 
racy and World Peace, and they 
counted no price too great for 
their protection and yet, at the 
same time, there is grave dan- 
ger that the benefits of our great 
victory for these ideals may be 
wholly nullified by the widespread 
dissensions and misunderstandings 
in the industrial world at present. 

“T believe that the business press 
of the United States, representing 
as it does the great trade inter- 
ests which means that they repre- 
sent both employer and employee, 
should come out strongly and flat- 
footedly, four-square to the world 
on this serious problem that con- 
fronts us.” 

Arthur Baldwin, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., and H. 
M. Swetland, of the United Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation, told of ex- 
periences upon the trip of the 
business paper men to Great Brit- 
ain and the battle front. 

Individual nations, said Mr. 
Baldwin, cannot go back to their 
old selfish patriotism—there must 
be a new patriotism, common to all 
people. Referring to trade op- 
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portunities abroad, he said that 
manufacturers of railroad mate- 
rials, construction machinery, 
farm machinery and manufactur- 
ers in other lines, will in time do 
a big business with the European 
countries. For the present, how- 
ever, he believed that the local 
market in America is the best 
market for American business 
men. 

Mr. Swetland pointed out some 
of the beneficial results that 
American manufacturers can de- 
rive from a study of European 
methods. “We should learn from 
the English,” he said, “the value 
of quality production. We should 
stop making goods for quick sale 
and a quick dividend, and to begin 
to construct institutional enter- 
prises which will be a credit not 
only to the institution but to the 
nation. We should learn from the 
French the value of an artistic de- 
sign and finish in-connection with 
quality. The product should not 
only have quality, but it can just 
as well contain merit for artistic 
design and finish, and when this 
country has learned to utilize the 
artistic tendencies of the French, 
coupled with the sterling integrity 
of the Scotch, and to which must 
be added the necessity for quality 
production as exemplified by the 
English, we shall have a product 
which will stand the test of the 
ages, and the business enterprises 
of this country will pass from the 
ephemeral and quick dividend 
basis to institutional business. 
When this has happened, the in- 
fection will spread to the Govern- 
ment, and we shall have more 
constructive legislation and less 
politics. Then, our enterprises 
and our nation will have entered 
the class of institutional develop- 
ment.” 





Collin Armstrong Director 
Decorated 


Lientenant-Colonel Harold A. Mocre, 
who is the British director of Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., New York, has re- 
cently been given the decoration of Com 
mander of the British Empire (C. B. 
E.). This is his second decoration, as 
he had previously been awarded the 
Military Cross after the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle. 
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The Institution behind 
Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mituion Bors anp Gins 


HE Davin C.,Cook PusiisHinc Company is 

the largest of its kind. For 44 years its na- 

tional reputation and scope of activities’ has 
steadily increased until the company and its publica- 
tions are really a familiar institution with two genera- 
tions. The production and capacity of the Elgin 
plant, covering eight acres, is enormous, and the dis- 
tribution of all its 45 publications is literally world- 
wide. THE TRIO alone, 


The Boys’ World 
The Girls’ Companion 
Young People’s Weekly 


represents an annual mechanical production in excess 
of 52,000,000 complete copies. The Editorial Staff and 
equipment required for these three popular class pub- 
lications, each serving a well-defined field, can well be 
imagined. 


The stability and prestige of this successful, conserva- 
tive company back of the immense circulation of THE 
TRIO greatly enhances the advertising value of the 
papers and explains their cordial weekly reception by 
the boys and girls—and their parents as well—in a 
million desirable homes, where they have naturally 
become a family institution. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Wesley E. Farmiloe, Advertising Manager 
Roy Barnhill, Inc., Charles H. Shattuck 


Sem Dennis, 
People's Gas Bidg , Chicago Globe-Dem. Bidg , St. Louis 























A Chain Store Man’s View of 
“Service” 






Flaws Alleged in the Current “Ryzon” Plan 


By Leonard Etherington 


ECENTLY, in a leading arti- 

cle in Printers’ INK, was 
discussed the question of whether 
service in retail business is or is 
not a waste. 

As the writer of that article 
very truly stated, the subject is 
one of the most important now 
confronting not only retailers, 
but manufacturers and jobbers. 
He asked what the consumers 
will have to say about it, now 
that things are getting back to 
normal. Will they expect the 
services formerly showered on 
them; or will the public prefer 
to deal at the newer style store, 
operating on the cash-and-carry 
basis, with its lower prices? 

The constantly increasing num- 
ber of the cash-and-carry plan 
grocery stores, and the fact that 
nearly all of them are successful, 
would seem to answer that ques- 
tion to a large extent. 

The writer goes on to quote 
Frederick W. Nash, manager of 
the food department of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, in con- 
nection with a new campaign of 
advertising by that company in 
aid of the old style service gro- 
cery stores. 

Now, the very fact that the 
manufacturers of Ryzon baking 
powder have thought it necessary 
to institute this campaign ex- 
plains why the cash-and-carry 
plan groceries are making such 
tremendous headway. The aver- 
age—mind, I say average—serv- 
ice grocery does little or no ad- 
vertising. On the other hand, 
with very few exceptions, the 
cash-and-carry stores use adver- 
tising very largely and consist- 
ently. 

Would the General Chemical 
Company have inaugurated this 
expensive campaign in defense of 
the service stores if they had not 


seen the handwriting on the wall, . 


and realized that most of the 
stores of this class are not wide 
awake? 

I showed the interview with 
Mr. Nash to Frank P. Cody, gen- 
eral manager of the Economy 
Grocery Stores Company, of Bos- 
ton. This concern rufi§ a large 
and growing chain of cash-and- 
carry grocery stores. I asked 
Mr. Cody his opinion of the 
statements made by Mr. Nash. 

“The arguments used in the 
Ryzon advertising,” said Mr. 
Cody, “are that the cash-and- 
carry groceries do not give servy- 
ice such as the old-fashioned gro- 
cers give. As a matter of fact, 
most of them do; but they charge 
for service only to those who re- 
quest it, while the so-called serv- 
ice grocers distribute the expense 
over all their customers. The 
only service the cash-and-carry 
groceries do not give is the doubt- 
ful luxury of a charge accouiut. 


NO TIME SAVED EITHER WAY 


“Tt seems to me that the argu- 
ments advanced by the Ryzon ad- 
vertisements in favor of charge 
accounts are somewhat mislead- 
ing. There is really no difference 
in the time spent in buying for 
cash and the time spent by a 
clerk in taking down an order 
and reading it over to the cus 
tomer to make sure it is correct 

“Then there’s the argument that 
a charge account at a corner 
grocery gives a customer a firm 
standing in the community. 
Where? At her bank? Well 
hardly! 

“Among her solid, worth-while 
neighbors? That sort of people 
are not the ones to boast of hav- 
ing charge accounts anvwhere, 
and don’t tell their neighbors 
about it. 

“Mr. Nash inveighs against the 


chain stores because he claims 
8 
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Campbell-Ewald Co. Advertises Oliver Plows 


HE advertising of the Oliver Chilled Plow 

Works is an example of what the term adver- 

tising service means as interpreted by Campbell- 
Ewald Company. 

It includes not only the proper prep- 

aration of advertising literature— 

but the ability to formulate and ex- 

ecute plans that reach into the very 

fundamentals of industrial merchan- 

dising—and not only acareful but an 

authoritative counsel on market, dis- 

tribution, sales and service problems. 


CAMPBELL-FEWALD CO. 
New York Detroit Chicago 
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that they are really wholesalers, 
and are, therefore, able to buy 
cheaper than the small service 
grocer, and that they pass this 
gain on to their customers in 
reduced prices on some articles. 
Does he then disapprove of the 
big department stores, who buy 
in. huge quantities and get price 
concessions thereby? In fact, 
most department stores buy at 
jobbers’ prices in many of their 
departments. And does he ob- 
ject to the fact that a number of 
shoe manufacturers maintain re- 
tail stores? 

“As a matter of fact, the large 
department stores and the chain 
shoe stores do not ordinarily sell 
cheaper than their smaller neigh- 
bors, because their overhead is 
just as high, or even higher than 
the latter. 

“The chain shoe store and the 
chain grocery store must each 
have a manager who receives in 
salary about what he would make 
if he were in business for himself. 
As a matter of fact, too, the 
ability to buy cheaper is only one 
ofthe factors that enable the 
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cash-and-carry stores to self 
cheaper than their old-fashioned 
neighbors. 

“The chief reasons why they 
can do so is because they have 
eliminated the very things that 
the old-style stores boast of givy- 
ing—service—except to those who 
are willing to pay extra for it. 
The cash-and-carry stores have 
no expensive delivery systems, 
little or no bookkeeping, and no 
bad debts. In the case of the 
new style self-service stores the 
sales clerks are also practically 
eliminated.” 

In the course of his remarks to 
the Printers’ INK representative, 
Mr. Nash said: “It is a common 
experience that has happened in 
thousands of homes during the 
past year, for the thrifty house- 
wife to discontinue her purchases 
with the service grocery store and 
undertake to supply her family 
by purchasing from the so-called 
economy institutions—only to dis- 
cover a little later that all the 
saving she has been able to make 
in price has been more than off- 
set by the inferior quality of 
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cluster about the DeVinne name are those which 
have to do with some of the best printing pro- 
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. When Theodore Low 


DeVinne founded the best print shop of his time 
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some articles not up to the re- 
quirements of her family.” 

When I showed that statement 
to Mr. Cody he smiled and said, 
“Any store, whether a cash-and- 
carry or a service grocery, that 
didn’t carry good quality mer- 
chandise wouldn’t last long in 
these days of educated women 
buyers. As a matter of fact, 
however, the groceries carried by 
most cash-and-carry stories are 
staple articles, many of which are 
well advertised by their manu- 
facturers. It is these very goods, 
carried by both style stores in 
common, that we sell at less than 
the regular prices. As a matter 
of fact, our Economy Grocery 
Stores sell only the best goods. 
All our canned goods except to- 
matoes are northern grown. Our 
cereals are bought when possible 
from the Quaker Oats Company, 
and so it goes throughout the 
list.” 


CHAIN STORES SELL STANDARD 
GOODS 


I have before me the adver- 
tisements of another well known 
system of chain stores. Nearly 
all the items advertised week 
after week are nationally adver- 
tised products. They include 
Gold Medal flour, Van Camp 
products, Campbell soups, Quaker 
corn flakes, Quaker oats, Armour 
& Co. products, Underwood dev- 
illed meats, Standard Brand milk, 
and others equally well known. 

Everyone of these is offered at 
less than regular prices, and the 
advertisements particularly state 
that these prices are not special, 
but that they always sell stand- 
ard groceries at less than regu- 
lar prices. Practically every ar- 
ticle sold by these stores and not 
a few, as Mr. Nash says, is un- 
derpriced all the time. 

If more evidence were re- 
quired to prove that the cash-and- 
carry groceterias sell nationally 
advertised products, it is supplied 
by a series of advertisements now 
appearing in the Chicago news- 
papers. Probably the most fa- 
mous of the self-service system 
of grocery stores are the Piggly 
Wiggly stories, started a few 
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Every Advertising Man 
Should Have a Copy of 
This Booklet 


The County Agent move- 
ment was established on 
its present permanent basis 
by the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8th, 1914. 


It is a very decided success 
and it is estimated that 20 
million farm people an- 
nually are benefited by this 
Co-operative Agricultural 
Extension Work. 


American Farming, since 
1916, has been publishing the 
results achieved and the 
methods employed in County 
Agent and Home Demon- 
stration work, from all 
states of the Union. 
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TWO LARGE JEWISH 
DAILIES COMBINE 


The amalgamation of the two leading pro- 
gressive Jewish newspapers of New York 


THE DAY 


and 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful adver- 
tising medium in the Jewish field. 





The quality circulation which these two 
American newspapers formerly divided is 
now combined into one great national organ, 
reaching the largest number of the best 
elements among the Jewish people. 


The new editorial staff will include the best 
journalistic talent of both papers, with in- 
creased equipment and added facilities for 
producing the greatest Jewish afternoon- 
home paper in America. 
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years ago in Memphis, Tennessee. 

They have a chain of stores in 
Chicago, and are using large 
newspaper space for advertising. 
In a half page advertisement in a 
Chicago evening paper, which I 
have before me, they lay stress on 
the fact that they sell only na- 
tionally known and advertised 
products, and base their arguments 
for trading with them on this, 
rather than on the fact that their 
self-service system enables them 
to sell at less than regular prices. 

The advertisement consists in 
large part of different sized ad- 
vertisements of well known prod- 
ucts, paid for no doubt by the 
manufacturers. There is, also, a 
long list of well known grocery 
goods mentioned, and the prices 
of all are below those regularly 
charged at most old-line stores. 
They also state that the 1,500 dif- 
ferent articles sold in the Piggly 
Wiggly stores are all staple goods 
and always sold at the very low- 
est prices. 

There are also other reasons 
for the success of the cash-and- 
carry chain stores. These stores 
are well managed by men of large 
experience in merchandising. 
They are better able to look 
ahead and buy right than the 
small grocer. The chain stores 
are generally well kept and order- 
ly. The window displays show 
the goods that are being adver- 
tised. All articles are plainly 
tagged with their prices. Prac- 
tically everything is neatly done 
up ready for the customer to 
carry away. 


On the other hand, in the old-- 


style service grocery it is often 
the practice when a customer asks 
for a pound of tea, or coffee, 
Sugar, oatmeal, dried beans or 
prunes, for the clerk to dip into 
a none too clean bin or other re- 
ceptacle, and bring out what has 
been more or less exposed to air 
and dust. 

In the same Printers’ INK 
article is mentioned the failure 
of a co-operative store, run by 
the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company in New York, be- 
cause the employees preferred 
to deal with their neighborhood 
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Mail Order 


Advertising 
Man 


A large Chicago Mail 
Order House handling 
women’s wearing ap- 
parel and 
has an exceptional po- 
sition open for a thor- 
oughly ad- 
vertising man of ex- 
perience in the above 
One 
successfully conduct a 


accessories 


seasoned 


lines. who can 
large advertising cam- 
paign, assist in pur- 
chasing catalogue pa- 
per, printing, plates, 
etc., ete. 


We want the applica- 
tions only of men who 
can point to present or 
recently past success- 
ful 
where they have earned 
from $5,000.00 up. 
All replies confidential. 


Address “MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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grocers. That’s just the poim, 
the cash-and-carry stores are 
neighborhood stores. As a mat. 
ter of fact, while the reason 


stated is the one given by the 
promoters, it is more than prob- 
able that poor management, high 
prices or something of the sor 
also entered into the reasons for 
the failure. 

Of course, not all chain store 
systems do succeed. Whenever 
a new thing, such as this method 
of selling, springs up, many peo- 
ple without the necessary experi- 
ence, jump in—and fail. A line 
of cash-and-carry grocery stores 
in Massachusetts failed not long 
ago. I asked a man who had 
been connected with the business 
to tell me just what was the 
trouble. “Mismanagement, noth- 
ing more or less,” he replied. But 
service grocers are not universally 
successful, either. 

The question of whether sery- 
ice in retail business is a waste 
and a luxury, and whether it is 
really desired by the average cus- 
tomer is a matter of serious con- 
sideration not only in the retail 
grocery trade. Not long ago 
Printers’ INK ran a story of a 
New York restaurant that makes 
a fixed charge for service, which 
must be paid by every customer, 
no matter how small or large his 
bill. " 

This question is also exciting a 
great deal of discussion in dry- 
goods circles, both wholesale and 
retail, owing to the fact that 
Filene’s, of Boston, last. fall 
changed their policy and charge 
for delivering purchases and for 
the use of a charge account. 
Their story was also recently told 
in these pages. If such astute 
and successful merchants as the 
men who have made Filene’s na- 
tionally famous, decided after 
long consideration to run a high 
grade department store on what 
is practically the cash-and-carry 
plan, it would seem to be high 
time for old-fashioned merchants 
to wake up. As Mr. Cody put it: 

“There is no doubt that service 
has its place in modern retail 
merchandising. A _ great mam) 
people insist on having service. 
Then give it to them, but make 
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—“took the words out 
of his mouth” 


“The ‘How’ of window-trimming is * * * a matter of experi- 
ence * * * in the application of its fundamental principles, 
which are: ‘Attention Value’ (ability to catch the eye). In 
securing this, backgrounds, color, motion, lights—especially 
flashing or changing lights—are all available tools. * * * ” 


The Sig-No-Graph advertising manager was writing a series 
of “Sig-No-Graph Selling Points” when his eye lit upon the 
article on “Atmosphere in Window Displays” in the January 
30th issue of Printers’ Ink. The above quotation from this 
literally took the words out of his mouth. 


The Sig-No-Graph is an unfailing “attention-getter.” Its unique 

light effects are really beautiful. They catch the eye of the 

passerby and hold his interest while the name or quality of your 

product, in the dealer’s window, is impressed upon his mind 

under the most favorable circumstances—voluntary attention. 
This is the introduction to a series of “‘Sig-No-Graph Sell- 


ing Points,” which will appear in Printers’ Inx. One 
“Point” a be published each week, with illustration. 


Write for our booklet, “Sig-No-Graph Selling Points,” giv- 
ing fourteen reasons why you, Mr. Manufacturer, should 
use Sig-No-Graphs among your dealers. 





The cut on the left shows a 
Sig-No-Graph in the packing 
box. The cut on the right is a 
Sig-No-Graph packed in stout 
shipping case, ready for you 
to ship out to your dealers— 
trom customer to customer. 


™SIGN*GIAVH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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60,000 farmers in the grain 


belt read the American Co- 
Operative Journal. The 
Journal is “looked up to”’ by 
the progressive grain grow- 
ers who are leaders in their 
communities. 


“Why Results are Insured” 


is something which should 
interest every advertising 
executive. Ask for it. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL 
230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
M. R. MYERS, Editor W. E. COTTER, Adv. Mgr. 
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them pay for it and don’t tax 
your whole clientele for what is 
enjoyed by only a part. It is be- 
cause the cash-and-carry chain 
stores follow out this policy that 
they can and do sell standard 
goods all the time at less prices 
than their so-called service com- 
petitors.” 





Half of the Profits of “Hilo” 
Go to Employees 


The Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly the Moller 
& Schumann Company, has put in 
operation a profit-sharing plan, whereb 
half the company’s profits each year will 
be divided among the employees. The 
distribution will be made so that each 
employee receives a share proportionate 
to his salary or wage and the length of 
time he has been on the payroll. 

“Labor is interested,” said John H. 
Schumann, president of the corpora- 
tion, “when in addition to compensa- 
tion for meritorious work there is fur- 
ther remuneration in proportion to what 
that labor has produced in profits, and 
as this plan covers the salesmen on the 
road, the men in the office as well as 
the laborer in the plant, it is expected 
that increased efficiency and elimina- 
tion of waste will automatically result.” 


How United Cigar Sales 
Mount 


The growth of sales by the United 
Cigar Stores covering a period of four 
years is as follows: 

1915 





pesecccesesvos $31,038,846 
Se Sivevsnevanewe 35,822,986 
i ar 42,913,406 
Pe err 52,037,748 





F. W. Henkel Represents 
Missouri Publications 


F. W. Henkel has been appointed 
Western rtpresentative of the St. Jo- 
seph Service Bureau Bulletin, of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Meyer Brothers’ Drug- 
gist, of St. Louis, Mo. His headquar- 
ters will be in Chicago. 


W. T. Davis With ‘Prairie 
Farmer” 


W. T. Davis, formerly of the Kansas 
City Star, and more recently of the 
Victor C. Breytspraak Advertising 
Agency, in Chicago, has taken a position 
in the service department of the Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. 


Sales Manager for Morgan 
Doors Resigns 


eff B. Webb, for a number of years 
sales manager of the Morgan Sash & 
Door Company, Detroit, has resigned to 
become general sales manager of the 
Lowry & Robinson Company, retail 
lumber. 




















Art 


Director 


Well-known New York 
advertising agency is 
seeking a thoroughly 
capable art director. 
Such a man will find 
here an opportunity 
commensurate with his 
ability. 


He should have a fine ap- 
preciation of art and be 
able to impart a distinctive 
character to all the agen- 
cy’s productions. He 
should be capable of tak- 
ing the copy men’s rough 
ideas, develop them, and 
have the finished layouts 
produced by the depart- 
ment artists. Then he must 
purchase the final draw- 
ings; his acquaintance with 
artists should be broad 
enough to enable him to 
select the one man who 
is best fitted for each par- 
ticular job. 


Above all, we want a man 
of reliability, good person- 
ality and character, who is 
sufficiently businesslike to 
organize his own time, get 
work done on schedule, 
and conduct his depart- 
ment efficiently. 


The right man will be 
made an important mem- 
ber of our organization. 


Please make your letter 
complete and explicit; it 
will be kept in strict con- 
fidence. Address “O. B.,” 
Box 64, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 





The New York Life 
Insurance Co. chose 
The Atlanta Journal 
to carry its annual 
announcement of 
condition as of 


December 31, 1918. 











The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 


THE ° 
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America’s only 











Exclusive 


Hosiery and Under- 
wear trade medium. 


Read— 


wherever these goods 
are sold or made. 


If— 
you have a message 
for either maker or 
seller tell it through 


The Underwear and Hosiery 
Review 
320 Broadway, New York 
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Lyman Represents Penn 
Mutual 


John V. R. Lyman, Jr., unti 
first of the year vemtake ae 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard » has 
become a special agent of the Penn My. 
tual Life Insurance Company, Philadel. 
phia, with headquarters in Syracuse. He 
will specialize in business insurance 
particularly with that dealing with cor. 
poration and partnership risks. 

Paul S. Perry, who has been con 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Post-Standard for over a year 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of that paper. For over seven years 
he was with the advertising department 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star. 





Representatives Will Hear the 
“Fighting Chaplain” 
Father Kelly, the “Fighting Chaplain” 
of the 27th Division, and Lieut.-Col. J, 
Leslie Kincaid, also of the 27th, have 
been added to the speakers at the New 
York Representatives’ Club banquet, to 
be held February 28. William H. Taft 
has prepared a special address upon 
“The League of Nations as World’s 
Business,” which will be read at the 

dinner. 


London Agency Will Be Active 


in South America 

The Dorland Agency, Ltd., of Lon 
don, England, is re-establishing its South 
American connections. F. E. Harrison, 
the company’s South American princi- 
pal, will leave London soon to re-open 
the offices in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Uruguay, Chile, Peru and 
Havana. 


| Tyson Joins “Electrical World” 


Staff 


Oscar S. Tyson, for seven years a 
member of the A. W. Shaw organiza 
tion and for the past three years eastern 
advertising manager of Factory, has b 
come associated with the McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc. He will be connected with 
the staff of Electrical World as eastern 
sales manager. 


Keffer and Greene With Sea- 
man 


Elbert D. Greene has returned from 
the Service to the copy department o! 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. Kar 
Keffer, Jr., formerly of the Jo’ ns-Man 
ville Company, after service the fly 
ing corps, is also with the Seaman cop) 
department 





. . . _” 
“American Fruit Crrowers 
New Eastern Manager 
R. S. McMichael has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the American 
Fruit Grower, Chicago, with head- 
quarters in New York. 
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‘The 
Power, ALEX ANDER and JENKINS 
Company” 
dyverttvrt 
DETROIT 


The right kind of agency 
and the right kind of adver- 
tiser must inevitably “dis- 
cover” each other. We are 
content to bank our future 
on this fundamental law of 
mutuality. 

















“Right Away, Sir” 


“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 








The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H, KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
































The House and the Salesman’s Wife 


Develop Her Regard and She Will Help You Help Him 






By A. H. Deute 


E all realize the tremendous 

importance of the right kind 
of a wife for salesmen on the 
road. Although Printers’ INK 
carried the story of the National 
Cash Register’s convention for 
salesmen’s wives, it is a subject 
that will bear bringing up again. 
A man who has built up a big 
manufacturing business said to me 
the other day: “The reason that 
I can depend on Pete staying put 
and doing his work properly is 
because his wife is of the right 
sort. She’s Pete’s anchor to wind- 
ward.” 

Pete would be jumping his job 
in a huff or kicking over the 
traces every month or two if it 
were not for the fact that his 
wife was level-headed and held 
him in line. That’s one side of 
it. 

Here’s the other one. A short 
time back a house reluctantly let 
a salesman go after it had worked 
with him for over two years, try- 
ing to get him into shape. Only 
his native ability kept him on the 
job as long as that. But finally, 
the sales manager let him go and 
remarked to me that if that man 
had had the right kind of a wife, 
he’d make a sure winner. 

Now, if we can capitalize the 
wives of the salesmen, we will be 
taking full advantage of the fact 
that a salesman has the right kind 
of a wife and we may be able to 
swing into line some thoughtless 
woman who, while meaning well, 
is hampering her husband. 

This line of thought was fol- 
lowed up a few years ago by a 
compact little sales organization, 
consisting of some twenty men, 
with the result that one whole 
afternoon of the three days’ con- 
vention was set aside for a gen- 
eral meeting for the salesmen and 
their wives, especially the wives. 

This meeting during the con- 
vention is now a regular part of 
each annual meeting and is regard- 
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ed by the management as in many 
ways the most important meeting 
of the convention and the one out 
of which the house derives the 
most real profit during the year 
to come. 

The programme for this meet- 
ing is carefully planned and is left 
almost entirely in the hands of 
the heads of the firm, with maybe 
a few short talks by especially 
successful salesmen who have 
made good under the policy of the 
house. 

The great, underlying object of 
this meeting with the wives in 
attendance is to “sell” to the wives 
of the salesmen the viewpoint of 
the company and especially to 
show them that the future of their 


husbands lies right with the 
house. 
TO KEEP HUSBAND AND WIFE 
HAPPY 


A very good talk, aimed to de- 
velop this thought in the minds 
of salesmen’s wives was based 
around a real occurrence. 

Some time during the year be- 
fore, one of the salesmen had 
married. He had been with the 
house for something over three 
years and had developed from a 
raw beginner to a _= genuine 
“comer.” His earnings had 
climbed in proportion. From the 
standpoint of his employer or his 
lawyer or his banker or his 
friends, he was coming strong on 
the up-grade with prospects first 
class. His young wife, however, 
was ambitious and impatient and 
it was not long before he caught 
the feeling of discontent. While 
the ambition was healthy and as 
it should be, it soon ran away 
with both of them and the desire 
to jump ahead and earn twice as 
much money was so strong that 
he quit his job and took another 
one with a new house, selling a 
starter for a particular make of 
automobile. The new job prof, 
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UNIVERSAL HABIT 


Menus vary from meal to meal, from day 
to day—But you never saw a meal served 
without bread. 


A man may read this magazine or that; he 
may read this illustrated weekly or that— 
But he never fails to read a newspaper. 


A farmer may read various publications now 
and then, but he, and his whole family read 
each issue of the family newspaper. 


It’s 100 per cent good for careful attention 
by every member of the family. 


That is the reason the Tri-Weekly Constitu- 
tion pays advertisers ahead of any other 
medium going into farm homes. 


It’s printed every other day—lIt's the ‘“‘Farm- 
er’s Daily.” It has the news of the world. 
It also has a tremendous amount of good 
general reading matter. 


It Fills an Immediate Demand. 


Present Paid-in-Advance Circulation 160,856. 
482,568 Copies Three Issues of Week 


THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
J. R. Hoturpay, Adv. Manager 
Atianta, Ga: 
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Just a Dent in a Teapot 





"Twas a simple thing—one of those daily incidents that most concerns 
would handle with a “Yours-received-and-in-reply-would -say,” but 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, the Philadelphia jewelers, wrote their cus 
tomer a gem of a letter that won a place i in my BETTER LETTERS 
BULLETIN on “Long-Short Letters.” 


A copy of this Bulletin is free to any one 
far enough along to recognize that every 
letter S a telling advertisement, good or 
poor, for the firm on whose stationery it * 


is written. COLLEGE HILL, EASTON, PA, 





EXPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS 


are advised to register their 


TRADE MARKS 


in foreign countries NOW to prevent dishonest parties registering and 
excluding entry of their branded goods in said countries. Address 


MASON, FENWICK AND LAWRENCE 


Foreign Trade Mark Attorneys 
WASHINGTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Established 1861 




















STONES £35088 CALENDARS 


Made up to a Standard— 
Not, down to a Price. 


STONE 8S 2%822" CHLENDARS 


Are placed up on the Wa//- 
Not, down in the Waste Basket. 


STONE ‘8 2:25 CHLENDARS 


~ creditable R. presen ylacives 
a pene Ha Investments. 


onan DIRECT TO THE CUSTOMER 


THE STONE PRINTING & MP6. CO, ROANOKE, VA. 


Write on your Business Stationery 
for our free Book/et “ 





















FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
























ised two or three times the old 


= things happened. The new 
job did not work out as pictured 
and the old employer lost a man 
who would have made good for 
the house and for himself. 

While in this case the blame lay 
with the young salesman and his 
wife, the house was big enough 
and quick enough to realize that 
maybe it had overlooked some- 
thing and from that time on, the 
importance of stimulating the am- 
bitions of salesmen’s wives prop- 
erly was given thought and atten- 
tion. 

That was some years ago, but 
from that time until this, no sales- 
man has been lost because his 
wife or anyone else has unwit- 
tingly thrown him off his poise. 

This particular house has a 
definite policy of promotion for 
men who deserve it and who can 
hold the bigger jobs. But, like all 
other jobs and most men who 
aspire to them, promotions must 
be earned and take time and 
sometimes men become impatient 
and their wives become impatient. 

On the other hand, if a sales- 
man has the right sort of a wife 
and she can sit down with the 
organization for an afternoon, 
once a year, and have explained 
the opportunities which the house 
has to offer her husband and how 
the interests of her husband and 
the interests of the house are one 
and the same, the advisability of 
standing pat and making good on 
the present job generally strikes 
home. Most women are practi- 
cal under the outer crust. 


AN ANCHOR IN THE WIND 


There is another angle to this 
proposition. Nine salesmen out 
of ten do not go home and praise 
the house. But when they have 
a grievance, when they feel they 
have had a “raw deal,” then the 
wife at home hears all about it 
and hears it from a not unbiased 
viewpoint. Maybe sooner or later, 
this seamy side of the job gets to 
standing out mighty prominently 
and then husband and wife begin 
to plot and plan and maybe make 
a move which is really unprofit- 
adle and which would never have 
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“When Seconds 
Coynt”’ 


Catalogs Broadsides 
Folders Circulars 


When you want them—right— 
right away—at the right price. 
Then write, wire or phone 
Kenfield - Leach Company 
“‘ Good Printing Quick!” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
Rely on K-L Service—as 


many of the largest nation- 
al advertisers are doing 


\ a 


Do You Know 
What Is A See-Ment-On Sign? 


(Cement on) 

A See-Ment-On is to window 
sign advertising what the dicta- 
phone is to modern business. Its 
forbears are decalcomanias, 
transparencies and the like. 

Once a See-Ment-On is cemented to 
your dealer’s window it's there to stay— 
it’s fool-proof—it is modern repeat 
window advertising. 

See-Ment-Ons now standardize perma- 
nent window advertising from New York 
to Buenos Aires. And you'll readily 
agree do a great deal more, if you ask us 
for all the See-Ment-On data for your 
own dealer campaign. 

You cannot buy our idea unless it sells 
your goods. Let us prove it. 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising Signs-Window Display 
341-347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

























Ask for samples of 
work you are inter- 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Not the largest in 
point of circula- 
tion—but second 
to none in quality 
of contents. Sells 
at 20c per copy 
—and worth it. 


Published In Philadelphia 

by CENTRAL PRESS PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 
Represented in the East 

by S. M. Go_pBere, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Represented in the West 

Joun A. TENNEY, Morton Bidg., 
Chicago. 








For set up and 
folding paper 
boxes for your 


Canadian 


Trade 


Consult us. We 
design, make and 
ship quickly and 
economically. 


RUDD 


Paper Box Co. Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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been made if both sides of th 
thing could have been seen, 

It is well enough for the map. 
agement of a house to say thy 
no man is indispensable and thy 


| any man can be replaced. Tha 


is perfectly true. But it costs 


| money to replace men and it js 


a losing money proposition to haye 
a salesman in anything but th 


| best frame of mind. 


_The cultivating of the proper 
viewpoint and outlook in th 


| wives of the salesmen is too im- 
| portant to overlook when it js 








considered that most salesmen are 
more or less temperamental. The 
right sort of a wife with the 
proper viewpoint can very often 
keep her husband in line by bring- 
ing him around to the right per- 
spective. 

This is the fundamental 
thought which prompts the bring- 
ing of the salesmen’s wives to 
one afternoon’s session of the 
convention. It costs some real 
money to bring them, but it has 
proven to be good business in- 
surance. When they leave the 
meeting, they go away with a 
sense of pride in their husbands 
and the husbands go away with 
a sense of pride in the house and 
themselves. And back of it all, 
the wives know the management 
just a little better and the man- 
agement knows the wives and 
there is understanding and con- 
fidence where maybe before or 
otherwise there would be mis 
understanding and lack of com 
fidence. 

We could go on with incident 
after incident t6 prove that these 
meetings once a year pay big 
dividends, but the benefits must 
be obvious so we will close with 
just this one. It is really a side 
issue but another example of the 
benefits which accrue: 

Henderson, one of the men, 
became ill and his wife wrote to 
the house. The sales managef, 
having met Mrs. Henderson the 
year before, was able to write: 
“Dear Mrs. Henderson: Keep 
John in bed until he is well. He 
is worth too much to us when 
he is in good shape to let him 
go out in bad shape. Here 1s his 
check for last month’s salary. 
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THE MORNING RECORD 


Overwhelmingly Dominates in 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
LEADS LOCAL EVENING PAPER: 


In Circulation, by more than 35%, 

In Display Advertising, local and foreign. 

In Want Ads, almost three to one, 

In Local News, 

In Telegraphic News—Only Associated Press Paper, 
In Editorial Influence. 

ONLY A. B. C. Newspaper in City. 


Only two-cent paper in Meriden; evening paper charges 
three cents. 





Eastern business handled through the HOME OFFICE; 
Western through GILMAN & NICOLL, Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
























Buying Power -- 


MARK TWAIN said: “You can’t always tell by 
the length of a frog’s legs how far he can jump.” 
By the same token it is not always the largest cir- 
culation that brings home the most “Bacon.” 
FORTY THOUSAND picked business Leaders, 
representing vast Commercial, Industrial and Fi- 
nancial interests, means Buying Power Plus—such 
is the circulation of 


THE 
ROTARIAN 
The Magazine of Service 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS 


Eastern Representative roe ertising Manager 
Weis W. ConstanTINE RANK R. JENNINGS 
31 East 17th St., New York 910 So. Michigus Ave., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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What the Dealer Knows in 
NEW ENGLAND 


Each city in this section has live retailers who are eager to push 
advertised goods. 


These retailers appreciate the great sales power of home daily 
newspapers. They know these daily papers sell the goods. 


The Dry Goods man knows it is the home daily newspaper that 
sells the silks and laces, woolens and ginghams and other things 
dear to womankind. 


The Clothing Man knows it is the home daily newspaper that sells 
the clothes, hats, shirts and hosiery that make man pleasing to him. 
self and others. 


The Grocer knows it is the home daily paper that sells the beef, 
vegetables, teas, coffees, soups and flours and other good things 
that it is well for man and woman to take within themselves, 


The Butcher and Baker and all other home tradesmen know it is 
the home daily newspaper that sells their goods and they will greet 
your salesman with the glad hand when they are informed it is the 
home daily that will carry your message to the homes in their city. 


Put your newspaper campaign in New England home dailies and 








you will be very pleased with what follows. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS 


in 15 of the best cities 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily circulation 25,000 


Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 6,027 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net paid 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,562 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 

Daily Circulation 36,623 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
l DAILY 

TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 

Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A.B.C. 

Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 30,564 
Population 190,000, vith suburbs 250,000 





PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,526 A.B.C. Audit 
Serves territory of 130,000 

»OST and STAND- 
BRIDGEPORT, CT oe ELEORAM 
Daily Circulation 43,434 net A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 25,389 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, Ct., DAY (Brenine) 
Daily Circulation over 10,300—3c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily and Sunday—11,083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily circulation 23,971 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,268 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
EACH OF THE Newspapers here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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The personal touch of the let- 
ter to Mrs. Henderson, the play 
upon the human equation, was 
only a little thing, but it beat a 
letter to Henderson himself, so 
far as cementing loyalty was con- 
cerned. By all means, know the 
salesmen’s wives and “sell” them 
the house and the future it holds. 
It pays dividends on the invest- 
ment it involves to bring them to 
the house. 





Advertising Agency for Curtiss 
Aeroplanes 


The advertising of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Corporation, with sales 
ofices in New York, is being handled 
by the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 
The aeroplanes. hydroplanes and aero- 
nautical motors, manufactured by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation 
(Buffalo & Hammondsport, N. Y.), the 
Curtiss Engineering Corporation (Gar- 
den City. N. Y.) and the Burgess Com- 
pany (Marblehead, Mass.) are_ sold 
through the Curtiss Aeroplane Motor 
Corporation. 





Ireland Joins Smith, Denne & 
Moore Staffs 


Tom G. Ireland. who for the last 
thirteen years has been identified with 
advertising in Montreal, has joined the 
staff of Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, 
to take charge of the copy and service 
department of their Montreal office. 

Mr. Ireland has had charge of the 
general publicity of some of Montreal’s 
largest department stores and service 
departments, having resigned as plan 
and copy manager of the Southam Press 
to assume his new duties. 





Capt. Tyner on New York 
“Herald” Staff 


Capt. James Tyner, of the U. S. 
Tank Corps, has been placed in charge 
of automobile advertising for the New 
York Herald. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Indestructible 
Trunk Company, New York 





Change in Denver “Express” 


Ward C. Mayborn, publisher of the 
Denver Express. a Scripps-McRae paper, 
has been made director of circulation of 
the Cleveland Press. 

3. C. Waldron, advertising manager 
of the Express, has been advanced to 
the position of business manager of 
that paper 





The McKinney Company has suc- 
ceeded the Charies C. eitinney Ser- 


vice. in Chicago. The officers are C. C. 
McKinney, 
Sholtz, secretary. 


McKinney, president; O 
vice-president; | 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


Evening Express 
26,413 


Sworn, net average circulation for 
the year 1918. 


Sunday Telegram 
21,422 


Sworn, net average circulation for 
the year 1918. 


The Express reaches 90 per cent 
of the newspaper-reading people 
of Portland and its suburbs. 
Portland is the wholesale and job- 
bing center of Maine, and is the 
largest, liveliest, and richest city 
in the state. 


WE LEND A HELPING HAND 
_ TO ADVERTISERS! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York — Chicago 


Keeping Its Stride! 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


Continues to do things in a big 
way. It is the great industrial 
city of the state. Wages are high, 
the people prosperous. 





A weekly pay-roll of a million 
dollars or more, distributed 
mainly among Bridgeport’s retail 
stores, ensures a constant move- 
ment of merchandise. 


The Post and 
Standard-Telegram 


Connecticut’s largest circulation! 
Is One Great Buy for Advertisers 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisninc ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice : 185 Mapison Avenug, New Yor 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
ident and Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk TaYLor, 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New Bagpand Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutivs Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gao. M. 

Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G, W. 

Kerrce, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3lbis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jaan H, Furceras, Manager. 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 

three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 

cents a copy. 

Feveign Postage, two doliars per year extra. 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60; halfpage, $45: 
uarter page, $22.50; one inch, minimum $7. 
lassified 50 cents a line—net. Minimum order 


$2.50. 


“fous Irvinc Romer, Editor 
yn G. WriGHT, Managing Editor 
R. W. Parmer, News Edi 
EDITORIAL STAFF : 
Bruce Bliven — Allen Murphy 
Frederick C Kendall rank L. Blanchard 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
mdon : Thomas Russell 
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Eliminate “Those articles 
Force which ~~ aee 
recently pub- 
Words lished on making 
Saturday a productive day show 
that an entirely new spirit has 
grown up in sales and advertising 
management,” said a well-known 
advertiser to us the other day. 
This man declared that five years 
ago a similar article would have 
harped on the idea of “speeding 
up the men,” of “driving them 
across the sales goal,” of “making 
’em buy,” etc. Such phrases were 
conspicuously absent from this re- 
cent contribution. 

This manufacturer is_ right. 
Sales directors of the new school 
are eliminating words that denote 
force or driving from their selling 


vocabularies. The heart element 
takes a big place in this new map- 
agement. The old, old Principle 
that men can be led easier than 
they can be driven is as true of 
salesmen as it is anywhere else 
Men will work much harder qth 
their boss than they will work for 
him, _ Methods that promote class 
consciousness must be avoided, 

The shrewd sales executive of 
to-day devotes his principal efforts 
to developing men. He knows that 
once he makes the man right, his 
work will take care of itself. The 
ambitious, loyal salesman, for jn- 
stance, will do his best to spend 
Saturday profitably. It is not nec- 
essary to use driving methods to 
get him to work. It is the same 
in everything else. Once the sales- 
man is right himself, coercion is 
not needed. The closer he comes 
to being a 100 per cent man, the 
less supervision he requires. Man- 
building is, therefore, the big thing 
in modern sales-building. 


Will the Un: 
Advertising versity of Minne- 
Is Part of  sota live up toa 


Journalism &teat opportunity 
which is now 





facing it? 

Under the will of the late Wil 
liam James Murphy, publisher of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, the bulk 
of his estate will go to the uni- 
versity for the endowment of 4 
school of journalism. The sum is 
estimated at about $600,000. 

Schools of Journalism are not 
old enough yet in American col- 
leges and universities for anyone 
to say just how useful and im- 
portant they are to become. It is 
certain, however, that if they are 
to be of maximum value to the 
community, they must study the 
newspaper as a whole, consider 
ing it-as a social institution, and 
must not confine themselves (as 
Columbia University is unfor- 
tunately forced to do through the 
terms of the Pulitzer Founda- 
tion) to the handling of news and 
editorials. 

In short, the School of Journal- 
ism which lives up to its oppor- 
tunity must treat advertising, and 
must treat it constructively and 
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intelligently. Of all the places 
where we cannot afford to have 
advertising misunderstood and 
undervalued, it is among the men 
and women who create the edi- 
torial matter for publication. 
Printers’ INK trusts that the Uni- 
yersity of, Minnesota when it re- 
ceives this endowment (not later 
than 1938, according to the terms 
of the will, which hold the money 
in trust for that period of time) 
will create a real school of jour- 
nalism, and not a school of edi- 
torial writing. 


One npatred 
thousand dollars 

Decrease an hour is quite 
Fire Losses 4 tidy sum of 


money; yet that amount is burned 
up every working hour of every 
working day in the United States, 
through our criminal and shame- 
ful carelessness as’a nation in re- 

rd to the prevention of fires. 

ifteen thousand lives are every 
year laid on the same altar of wil- 
ful neglect. That these losses 
both of life and property are 
needless, is shown by the fact that 
on the continent of Europe, coun- 
try after country has a better 
record by far (during normal 
peace times). 

In the face of such a condi- 
tion as this, it is somewhat dis- 
heartening to find one of the 
chief speakers at the Fire Preven- 
tion Conference held recently in 
New York, advocating the use of 
“newspaper publicity” in an en- 
deavor to awaken the people of 
the country to the great waste in- 
volved in our negligence. Before 
you can make an improvement in 
a situation of this sort, you must 
jolt people awake; and the sort 
of free publicity story which is 
designed to “get by” a watchful 
city editor is about as ineffective 
for this purpose as anything that 
could be imagined. It is true that 
in the past much progress has 
been made along fire prevention 
lines in the United States, and 
that publicity campaigns have 
been carried on; but there is 
every reason to believe that the 
improvement in the situation is 
due to the superiority of present 
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day building methods, and to the 
wide spread introduction of au- 
tomatic sprinkling devices, por- 
table extinguishers, etc., more 
than it is to the education of the 
people along fire prevention lines. 

Isn’t it about time that the Fire 
Marshal’s Association of North 
America, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and other or- 
ganizations interested (not finan- 
cially, but as a matter of social 
welfare) in curtailing enormous 
loss by unnecessary fires, should 
consider the project of a big na- 
tion-wide display advertising cam- 
paign, which would bring the 
facts of the situation home to the 
people in an unescapable and un- 
forgettable manner? The cost of 
such a campaign would be incon- 
siderable compared with the enor- 
mous sum of money now wasted; 
and it is not unlikely that pa- 
triotic private citizens would be 
glad to contribute funds for this 
purpose in view of the enormous 
loss of life, which is bound up in 
this fire loss. It is certainly high 
time for some such decisive ac- 
tion as this to avoid the great 
loss of property and the even 
more appalling loss of human life. 


The National In- 
dustrial Confer- 
ence Board, of 
Boston, is only 


Advertising 
and Speeding 
Up 
one of many agencies which are 
studying earnestly the problems 


of reconstruction. It has just is- 
sued a special report on “Prob- 
lems of Industrial Readjustment 
in the United States,” in which it 
agrees with many other authori- 
ties that the crying need of the 
day in industry, is maximum pro- 
duction. Only the utmost effi- 
ciency in manufacturing processes, 
with all the economies which at- 
tend large scale production, will 
make it possible for industry to 
maintain wages at the high point 
where labor demands that they 
should be left. 

It is the more interesting to 
notice the emphasis, which is 
now being placed on large unit 
production, because for many 
years before the war advertising 
men were almost alone in point- 
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ing out the value of efforts on 
this scale to the business com- 
munity. As our ‘readers well 
know, there is no single course 
which can bring about large unit 
production so quickly as adver 
tising intelligently and efficiently 
applied. Only by its use can a 
large and growing market be 
built up in a minimum of time 
for a new product or for an old, 
but little known one. The more 
quickly that lesson is driven home 
into the consciousness of every 
manufacturer faced with the 
problem of paying his workmen 
higher wages than he can afford 
without the utmost efficiency in 
operation, the better off the 
country will be. 


The “Build Now” 


A New Nov 
Angle For = ‘a™paign of the 
. S. Depart- 

Building amet of taller 
Ads and which was 


referred to in last week’s issue, 
should be warmly suppcrted by 
every manufacturer. For, as has 
already been remarked, building 
is the pivotal industry of the na- 
tion and around which almost all 
other industries revolve. Makers 
of brick, tile, cement, lumber, 
plumbing, hardware, paints, etc., 
all recognize that unless new con 
struction is vigorously prosecuted 
this spring, their markets will be 
closed. The man with a vacant 
lot doesn’t buy a _ heating ap- 
pliance or a set of electrical fix- 
tures or a roll of wallpaper. He 
has got to build a home first—and 
all the advertising is directed to 
a blank wall unless the prospec- 
tive home owner builds. 

So new building must be speed- 
ed up or all the “lesser industries” 
will suffer. 

There seems to be one fact that 
so far has escaped the attention of 
those interested in stimulating 
construction. The competition 
operating against home building 
is not so much the competition 
of high costs as it is the competi- 
tion of iqnorarice. More people 
would build homes for themselves 
if they realized how simple it is 
for the average wage-earner, with 
a few hundred dollars in the bank 
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to finance such a_ proposition. 
They need to be told about build- 
ing and loan mortgages, bank 
loans, etc., and concrete instances 
pointed out wherein it should be 
shown how much in excess of 
normal rent a man would have 
to pay to own his property with- 
in, say ten years. The mystery 

-and the suspicion—must be re- 
moved. 

Doesn’t this suggest an oppor- 
tunity for an association of the 
makers of all kinds of building 
materials? Couldn’t something 
be done quickly—this spring—to 
inject this new note into their 
advertising copy? A table sug- 
gesting the cost of a home for 
the possessors of various incomes, 
listing the first payment usually 
required, and the monthly sum 
in lieu of rent that would within 
a set period pay off both princi- 
pal and interest, would make a 
far more effective appeal than the 
plea that building now gives a 
job to the discharged soldier. 

Advertising should not be ex- 
pected to stand the entire burden 
of such a campaign. It is a 
proposition that must be handled 
largely in a personal way. But 
advertising will suggest the key- 
note. Possibly some system of 
co-operative bureaus for financial 
advice in the big centres could 
be arranged, in which the local 
bankers and builders would take 
an active part. The expense of 
organization—divided among all 
those industries interested—would 
be negligible, while no extra space 
would be required for advertising, 
the appeal merely being changed. 

We all seem agreed that unless 
building hits up a boom pace this 
spring we are going to have seri- 
ous unemployment problems. 
Moreover, without building the 
manufacturer is in many cases 
now advertising to an unreceptive 
market. There is need for co- 
operation. immediate and_ effi- 
cient, a co-operation from the re- 
sults of which every manufac 
turer would profit. The idea 1s 
old. The angle only has been 
changed—from an angle of per- 
sonal selfishness to an angle of 
co-operative helpfulness. 
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It’s an 


“ING -RICH” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED SIGN 


You see them in the subway and elevated stations, 
Union Depots—everywhere—always brilliant—always 
attractive. 


And they're never weather-beaten or faded. They 
stand out conspicuously, especially when alongside 
lithograph or painted posters. 


The effectiveness, durability and economy of 
“ING-RICH” signs have proved their value to many 
national advertisers. What stronger evidence could 
be submitted ? 


There can be an “ING-RICH” Porcelain Enameled 
sign made for YOUR needs, too. No matter how 
small, how large, what shape, style or quantity. 


Tell us the wording and what you want 
them for, and we'’ll gladly make you up a 
specimen sign for your approval. No 
buying from a pencil sketch. You see the 
completed sign before placing the order. 
And there's no obligation whatever. 


Ingram - Richardson Manufacturing Company 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Do You Need a Live Wire? 


I am a young married man look- 
ing for a _ position whereby 
hard, intelligent, enthusiastic 
work I can eventually become 
a big factor in your organiza- 
tion. I have made advertising 
and selling a study and have 
sold space in publications which 
the advertising world recog- 
nizes as being the hardest to sell. 
I have had office as well as in- 
dustrial experience. I can write 
excellent letters and have made 
copy suggestions to advertisers 
which they have made use of. 
I have covered N. Y. and 
southern territory. I am a will- 
ing, conscientious worker and a 
wide-awake American. If you 
have a place for me please com- 
municate with “L. B.,” Box 66, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

















































Parcel Post 
Carrier 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your Catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 


Made Only by 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Shipping Board Seeks Co-opera. 
tion of Advertising Agents 


The United States Shippin 
has invited the American Aodtane 
Advertising Agencies to co-operate with 
it in an advisory capacity in ormulating 
a plan for the disposition of the mer. 
chant marine which has been cop. 
structed or purchased under its dire. 
tion. The principal question to be 
solved is first whether the United States 
shall own and operate the ships, or, 
second, whether it shall lease the ships 
to ey parties, or, third, whether it 
shall sell the vessels outright. 

The policy to be determined upon in. 
volves a broad understanding of the 
peng J business and an intimate know 
edge of the principles upon which com 
mercial prosperity is based. 


Advertising’ Manager of 
Graver Tanks 


R. T.-Huntington, formerly manager 
of sales and advertising promotion for 
the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 0, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Wm. Graver Tank Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. He was previously asso 
ciated with System and also had seyv- 
eral years’ editorial experience in both 
the business paper and newspaper field 

The Graver company increased its 
manufacturing facilities to handle large 
war orders. Its advertising plans for 
the coming year include business pa 
per copy for Graver tanks, the Bartlett 
Graver water softener and the Graver 
filter. This will be supplemented by 
an intensive mail campaign. 


W. H. Johnson Joins New 
York “Tribune” Staff 


W. H. Johnson, for five and one-half 
years with the Hearst organization a 
publisher of the Boston American, pub 
lisher of Hearst’s Magazine, and gen- 
eral manager of the International Fee 
ture Service, has been appointed general 
manage. of the New York Tribune Syn 
dicate, which will purchase and market 
illustrated articles and feature matter 


Agency Man in Manufac- 
turing 


Joseph Ewing, formerly of Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland, and the H. K. Me 
Cann Company, New York, has be 
elected vice-president of the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corporation, of Chicago 
and Grand Rapids, manufacturer of a 
water-proof moldable plywood known a 
“Haskelite.” 


Represents Chicago Agency in 
St. Louis 


Edward C. Little has been appointed 
to represent Woodwards, Incorporat 
of Chicago, in St. Louis. 
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Baltimore Bargain House 












Wholesalers of General Merchandise 




















BALTIMORE, MD. 





We require the services of an 


Al Sales Manager 


to handle our sales which, 
in 1918, amounted to over 


$25,000,000.00 


Only those who have had 
practical experience and 
made good need apply. 


Mercantile experience pre- 
ferred. 


State age and details of ex- 
perience. 


All communications will be 
held strictly confidential. 


Address 


BALTIMORE BARGAIN HOUSE 


JACOB EPSTEIN, Personal 
Baltimore, Md. 




























































The Little 


Schoolmaster's 


Classroom 


OW many members of the 
Classroom have ever learned 

to ride a bicycle? Thank you! 
As we suspected, this gentle art 
was once universal. And do you 
remember that when you were 
in the tyro stage and were wab- 
bling down a country road, when- 
ever you saw ahead of you a 
stone or stump, and tried des- 
perately to avoid it, you were ab- 
solutely certain to head straight 
for it and take a nasty cropper? 
Why that should be so, the 
Schoolmaster leaves to his friends, 


make an entirely legitimate poig 
that the cows which drink goo 
water supplied in ample quant. 
ties, will be healthier cows an 
give better milk? 

As we were saying . . . whe 
a novice riding a bicycle sees , 
stump looming up in the distance 


the safest thing is to get off and 
walk past! 
+ - 7 
Writers of popular  fictioy 
usually picture the New York 
housewife as dining: either 


at some Broadway lobster palace 
or snooping up street 





| coqp GOOD 
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have the good Cows. 


which will furnish abundant pure 


Write te our Department H for free booklet. 


SOUTHERN AUTO & MACHINERY CO., 





and good milk means good Profits—for YOU! 


dettom of your Well or Cistern 


to the  delicatesse 
shop for an order of 
cold ham and potat 
salad. And as for 
baking bread —hor- 
rors! She is to 
much occupied with 
the Fifth Avenu 


coop | 


You 


We can supply you he pre »menade to toil 
System perspiringly over the 


kitchen stove. Yet 
the recent bread recipe 





water, on tap, in your Dairy, ositively eliminates freezing 

Rathroom, Kitchen, Stables, Barn- troubles. Extrer nple, and 2 " ¢ 4 

yard, Pastures, Garden—any- stays in order. No trouble at all contest of the a 
where you want it—any time you to install. You can install it, or faking Co . : 
want it—fresh from the very we will Baking Company dem 


onstrated that Ma 
dam Manhattan, even 
if she does dwell i 


116 Hohert Avenue, 
Bt. Louts, Mu. 








a pokey flat, has not 


PERHAPS NOT EXACTLY WHAT THE ADVERTISER WANTED re . 
TO EXPRESS forgotten the myst 

art of baking delicate 

the psychologists; his present ly-browned loaves. Prizes were 


purpose is merely to remark that 
every now and then he finds the 
same principle applied in the 
world of advertising. Occasion- 
ally a copy writer (suffering 
doubtless, from “demonic pos- 
session”), knowing that there is 
one thing which he absolutely 
must not say, struggles so hard 
to steer clear of it that he runs 
plump into it. 

Consider, for example, the case 
of the advertisement reproduced 
herewith, for the Southern Auto 
& Machinery Company. Could 
there be an unluckier idea in the 
world with which to illustrate 
a perfectly harmless advertise- 


ment, and one which is trying to 
134 


offered for the best loaves made 
according to a certain combine 
tion of ingredients and up t 
the time the contest closed 6,03 
sample loaves had been received 
by personal delivery or by parce 
post. Later arrivals boosted this 
figure to over 10,000 

The prize contest was part 0! 
a campaign to introduce Bond 
Bread, and has already been com 
ducted in other cities. “Instead 
of saying to the people of New 
York ‘Here is some bread, eat 
it,”” reads the announcement, 
“we say ‘What kind of bread do 
you like best? Show us and we 
will bake that kind!’” Coupons 


redeemable for two loaves of the 
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A MODERN BUSINESS PAPER 
IN THE LUMBER FIELD 


Most students of the publishing business have formed the habit of divid- 
ing business publications into two classes—the Modern Business Paper 
and the Old Fashioned Trade Paper. Unquestionably the latter is going | 
out, but the process is slow and in some fields it is particularly slow. 


It is therefore decidedly gratifying to the publisher whose efforts are in 
the direction of better and cleaner publishing when recognition of such 
efforts comes almost spontaneously. Such has been the experience of 





the Modern Paper of the Lumber Industry. It had as its nucleus an 
old-fashioned semi-monthly established in 1888 as the St. Louis Lumber- 
man, When the new management stepped in—in December, 1917—such 
things as tradition and precedent, as far as they interfered with the 
making of a progressive policy, were thrown out of the window. The 
name was changed, a new staff of commanding strength was organized 
and the paper was put on a weekly schedule, with two editions, so as 
to render real service to the widely distinct fields of Lumber Manufac- 
ture on the one hand and Building Material Merchandising on the 
other. 


The result, in brief, is a publication of nation-wide circulation, built on 
a platform of editorial conduct and policy that is entirely new in its 
field; a publication that has readers as well as subscribers; a publica- 
tion possessing the confidence of those readers because it is conducted in 
rigid accordance with a program of editorial decency that commands 
respect. 


With nothing to offer the advertiser beyond space and specific circula- 
tion; with no editorial support, “writeups” or other chicanery to present 
as an inducement, LUMBER is today the most effective medium for the 
legitimate promotion of legitimate sales in the Lumber Field. 


The Manufacturers’ Edition is open to manufacturers of sawmill and 
wood-working machinery and equipment, power plant equipment, belting, 
packing, lubricants, railroad equipment, fire protection apparatus and all 
of the other lines that interest Lumber Producers. 


The Dealers’ Edition is the medium for manufacturers of lumber, roofings, 
wallboards, cement, and a thousand and one other lines of building ma- 
terials that are sold through Lumber Dealers who operate the Department 
Stores of the Building Material Field. 

Sample copies gladly sent, but only on request. Recent bulletins con- 
taining pertinent facts about both fields may be had for the asking. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 


PUBLICATION OFFICE EASTERN EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Wright Building, St. Louis 243 W. 39th Street, New York 


DRAM tiie a gary AANA 
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LATIN- 
AMERICA 
See page 101, Jan- 
uary 16 issue, or 
page 61, January 
30 issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, for full 
story regarding 


EL Ms 


Circulation audited by A.B.C. 
Send for sample copy, circular and 
advertising rates. 

J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO 
Burnet L. CLarK 
President. and Manager 
114 Liberty St., New York 











The NOTION and 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


Reashee both sarge rge and small retall- 
ers State and also thoroughly 
covers the lobbing trade. Has substan- 
tial roe n Canada, Australia, 
South rica, and South America. 


200 viree Ave., New York 











“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Pat. Dee. ; 

TI OG Paper Clip on the market 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 

Packed 10,000 to the Box. 





Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















More rated retail Departmedt, 

Dry Goods and General Mdse 

Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 

Merchants Trade Journal than 

to any other trade publication 
A. B. C. Members 

MERCHANTS TRADE 

JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 


Indianapolis 








bread were given to every gp. 
testant and competing loaves 
donated to various charitable jp. 
stitutions. 

. 2 

It is perhaps a truism to ob- 
serve that bathrooms, phono. 
graphs, cedar chests, fireless 
cookers, sectional bookcases and 
many other things have become 
part of every well-equipped home 
simply because these articles haye 
been well advertised. 

That advertising is the fore 
that put these things in the hom 
is so well known and so generally 
accepted that it is surprising that 
many manufacturers of other ar 
ticles do not draw a perfectly ob- 
vious moral from the fact. It doe 
not require any brilliant stretch of 
the imagination to see how several 
other things could be put into the 
home in exactly the same manner 

There is one thing in particular 
that the Schoolmaster believes 
could easily be made a necessary 
part of every modernly outfitted 
home. He refers to safes, either 
the wall variety or the smaller 
sizes of the portable type. It 
would be no task at all for ad 
vertising to put the safes in the 
class of household necessities. 

The advertisability of the prod- 
uct is clearly evident when we 
consider what often happens 
where there is no _ fire-proof, 
sneak-thief-proof depository for 
valuables. Every day we read of 
Liberty Bonds and war saving 
stamps being lost and stolen. The 
majority of these losses are due 
to carelessness. People are leav- 
ing their Government securities 
around so loosely that they are 
a constant temptation to anyone 
inclined to steal. The average 
theft is not committed by a pre 
fessional burglar. It is usually 
the direct result of the careless 
disposition of property. 

Jewelry, receipts and other val 
uable papers are not securely pul 
away by the average family and 
hence they are too often burnt, 
stolen or lost. The Schoolmaster 
knows a woman who recently had 
to repay a month’s grocery b 
She had lost her receipt. This i 
a common occurrence. He knows 
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aman who had for years been he- 
roically paying off a heavy debt. 

When it was nearly paid, his 
house burned down and all the 
receipts were destroyed. The un- 
scrupulous creditor took advan- 
tage of the situation to demand 
repayment. All the deposits had 
been made in cash and since the 
debtor was unable to prove pay- 
ment, he was at the.other’s mercy. 

Actually hundreds of _heart- 
throb stories of this kind could 
be assembled. What gospel they 
would make for the safe manu- 
facturer! The point is that ad- 
vertising of this kind would teach 
people to be more careful with 
valuables and, in general, to be 
more businesslike in handling their 
affairs. 

It should not be supposed that 
the home bank is a competitor of 
the safety deposit vault. Trips to 
the vault are likely to be infre- 
quent, and in the meantime there 
must be some storage place at 
home. Besides many things must 
be kept at home because needed 
often. 

It would surely seem as though 
there is a fine advertising oppor- 
tunity for the safe makers to put 
this idea across. 

* * * 

The difficulty of impressing a 
word on the mind of the general 
public is often under-estimated. 
Manufacturers will choose for 
their product a name that is hard 
to pronounce and naturally diffi- 
cult to remember. Continual ad- 
vertising may fasten the ndme on 
the public mind, but this needless 
expense could be averted by a 
proper choice in the beginning. 

An actual illustration of the 
public’s tendency to forget or 


substitute words of similar sound | 


or meaning was recently shown 
to the Schoolmaster. 

Joseph C. Lincoln’s Cape Cod 
romance, “Shavings,” has been ad- 
vertised freely. In the Cape Cod 
vicinity a book by Lincoln is an 
event, so that the people must 
have read it, and discussed it 
widely. Yet letters the author is 
receiving show that though the 
word “Shavings” (the name of 
the principal character, which ap- 
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EDITING— 
and production of 
house organs by 


Get outline of what a 
magazine can 


ey 


George Seton Thompson Co. 
122 W, Polk St, Chieago, Tl. 





accomp li 








and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
reaches the owners and managers of office 
buildings and apartment houses. These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


139 N. Clark Street Chicago 








If You File Rate Cards 


You Need 


Barbour's Rate Sheets 


Write’ Us Today 


538 South Clark Street, Chicago 














Advertising Man- 
ager Wanted 


A manufacturer of high- 
grade automobile tires 
whose business is increas- 
ing rapidly offers an un- 
usual opportunity for a 
young, alert advertising 
man, (about 30) with 
sales experience, to grow 
with the organization. An 
adequate salary will be 
paid in the beginning, and 
the opportunity is limited 
only by the right man’s 
ability. Tire or automo- 
bile experience desirable, 
but not essential. “B. B.,” 
Box 65, Printers’ INK. 
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eee pears almost on every page) is 
so simple, the readers misquote it 


Oo lett thanked th 
BOURGES SERVICE | for the book “Shingles” ofan 


SUPERVISION OF he had read every word. + 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTINC | other referred to the book as 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY “Chips.” s 











: — Wm. R. Crawford Joins Qh. 
Rate Book Canadian cago Agency 
Advertising Mediums William R. Crawford, formerly adver 


tising manager of the Roberts, Johnson § 





Correct 1919 adv. rates, closing dates, Rand Shoe Company, and more recently 
col. size, detailed circulation figures, all with the American Lithographic Com. 
Canadian mediums, with 200 pages mar- pany, New York, has joined the sales 


keting data in LYDIATT’S BOOK (not staff of the George Seton Thompsu 
an agency directory). Postpaid $3 from Company, advertising agency, Chicago, 
W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 


68 Tenge St., Terente, Can. Cloud Back With Touzalin 


K. G. Cloud has returned from war 
eC OS te service: to his former position with the 
C. H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago, 
A Square Inch— Minimum 7 cents. 
Shipped to newspapers or dealers from paces a 
your list or in bulk. @ Expressage pre- Th T hi 
paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.00 e ypograp Cc 
Newspaper Advertising Electros Only 


GENERAL PLATE co. ™geusu= | || Service Company 
of New York, Inc., C.E. RUCKSTUHL, Pre 
ART DIRECTOR 




















Man to take charge of our art de- Engravin 
partment; one who can also either uct 8 a 
do designing or mechanical illustrat- Advertising Composition 
ing. Permanent position for high- Electrotyping 


class man. Give full particulars in 
fiyst letter as to experience, age, 
ary, etc., and send samples of work. 
STAFFORD ENGRAVING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WILL BUY Sesaisess 
Advertising Agency | 2.e-~.acrsxs 


With or Without ‘‘Recognition’’ dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


J. A. G. 203 Broad . N. Y. Suite 910 
Senabane on 6632 a | 15 Park Row New York 












141 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone, 3620 Madison Square 




























WHEN ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
Have Your Plates RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada [ees Winine 
Send patterns to our Detroit office, 700 Marquette Bldg. Our messenger will take them 


to Windsor, Ont., and pay theduty at the Canadian Customs office, thereby avoiding 
the usual delay of from 24 to 48 hours, Send your orders to our Windsor plast 











and plates will be made and shipped from there, saving the duty on each 


dvertisng MERCHANDISE Headquarten 


N ities |B Id Cash Paid 
ioovenien ao 2 500 atprmatie rocbremiu|E. W. FRENCH £0. 
Premiums} Signs {Fa Service |**Clean-Ovts’|1 BeekmanSt..N. ¥ 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Good commercial artist, who is sober 
and quick, for newspaper advertising 
department in Ohio city of 200,000. 
State salary and experience. Box 614, 
are Printers’ Ink. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Young man who would put his energy 
nto developing a high-class commercial 
art studio. Address Box 639, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


\RTISTS—LETTERING AND FIG 
URE MEN WHO HAVE HAD 
\GENCY EXPERIENCE. GOTHAM 
STUDIO, IN¢ 1133 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Wanted by hardware manufacturer of 
international reputation. Give details 
s to ability and experience, stating sal- 
wry expected. Give references. Box 
616, Printers’ Ink 


WANTED ASSISTANT TO CIRCULA- 
TION MANAGER 

Big New York Magazine is looking for 

live-wire assistant. Splendid opportunity 


for young man with knowledge of circu 
ation work. Write, stating experience 


and salary. Box 628, Printers’ Ink 

WANTED--Bright, ambitious young 
man, with some knowledge of writing, 
advertising and copy, to “grow up”’ with 
old established publication in financial 
field. Salary not very large to start 
with, but the opportunity is here. Man 


who can operate typewriter preferred 


Box 630, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Sales Manager, thoroughly 
competent to handle sales correspond- 
‘nce for small manufacturer of — 
ware specialty. Must have had experi 


ence in advertising, catalog work and 
diting. Experienced woman preferred 
(ive detailed information, including age, 
nationality, experience for past ten 
years, with references and salary de 
sired. Drawer P, Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED—A COPY MAN 


MUST HAVE BROAD EXPERIENCE 
AND BE ABLE TO LAY HIS SAM.- 


PLES ON THE DESK AND LET 
THEM DO THE TALKING. GOOD 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT 
MAN, BUT HE MUST BE RIGHT. 


Give full particulars in 
tioning salary expected 
623, Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 


Important technical magazine located in 
Chicago has opening for assistant to 
manager subscription department. Ap 
plicants must be experienced in this 
character of work and capable of hand 
ling correspondence with professional 
people. Opportunity for the right man 
to become head of department. Give full 
information, including present connec- 
ton. Box 622, care Printers’ Ink. 


replying, men 
Address Box 





Wanted-- Mechanical 
large engraving plant in 
of 350.000. Live organization 

portunity for advancement for 


retouch artist 11 
in midwest city 
Good op 
progres 


sive man with ideas. Permanent post 
tion. Box 634, Printers’ Ink. 
Copy. House Organ man. Young man, 


0 
25 years of age, to handle House Organ 
for a large New England manufacturer 
Give details of experience when apply 
ing. Good opening. Address Box 613, 
. > ‘ 

care Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 

We have an opening for a Sales Pro- 
motion man capable of promoting sales, 
editing House Organ, and developing 
new uses for our products. Write fully 
in confidence giving age, education, ex 
perience in detail, salary received dur 
ing the past three years, and salary ex 
pected. The MeCASKEY REGISTER 
COMPANY, Alliance, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE DEPART 
MENT MANAGER WANTED. Must 
be executive with ideas, able to direct 
employees of department, judge art work 
and write ‘selling copy Advertiser is 
one of the large business paper publish 
ing organizations. Applications confi 
dentiai. State salary and details of ex 
perience tox 612, care Printers’ Ink 


Experienced 
Commercial Artist 


Must be good at ad design, lettering and 
brush. Knowl 


figure work in pen and 

edge of technical subjects desirable 
Also, wanted an experienced retoucher 
on mechanical subjects. Submit samples 


or proofs and state salary expected 
Box 632, care of Printers’ Ink 


WHAT'S YOUR MIDDLE NAME? 
Is it Detail? Or System? And are you 
a person of executive capability for han 
dling a small staff plus the multifarious 
details of a growing New York adver 
tising agency’ Are you at present in a 


position from which you wish to rise, 
prove your capability and earn more 
money? Then write of yourself, in 


strict confidence, mentioning the salary 
on which you desire to begin that new 
epoch in your career on which you have 
been counting. Ambition, Box 637, P. I 


TROUSERS SALESMAN 
Well-known Eastern house, manufactur 
ing trousers, seeks a reliable man, not 
over 35, to represent them in a South- 
ern territory possible of marked develop- 
ment. Experience in retail business help 
ful, but not’ essential. Character must 
be of the best and past record must 
show that you are not a rolling stone 
Attention will be paid only to applica 
tions giving all facts about yourself and 
previous connections. Applications will 
be regarded in strict confidence. Box 
629, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


WILL BUY 


trade publication that can be handled 
from the East. Immaterial how dete- 
riorated, but reputation and field for de- 
velopment must stand “acid test.” Cash 
for bargain. Address in confidence. 
Box 619, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Mr. Publisher, are you getting the money 
for your circulation? I can show you 
the leaks and how to correct them. Have 
had fifteen years’ experience circulation 
work. Familiar with Starr and other 
systems. Don’t want permanent posi- 
tion. Will work with and organize your 
force on economical basis. Fast closed 
campaign (not contest), netted $15,000, 
2,000 new subs. Doubled receipts cir- 
culation paper last year. Have March 
and April open. Advice the entire year. 
Service reasonable. Write or wire. 
Borane, 19 Baltimore Block, Atlanta, Ga. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Artist—Experienced commercial artist. 
Position for three or four days each 
week with reliable agency or advertising 
department—good figure man, designer 
and letterer. Box 641, Printers’ Ink. 





Publication or advertising agency con- 
nection desired by young man 22. Five 
years’ experience in both subscription 
and advertising departments of large 
trade publication. Box 626, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT ADV. MANAGER 
Expert layout man _ and typographer 
(practical printer). Write copy. uy 
printing advantageously. Salary moder- 
ate if good prospects. Address Box 618, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Experienced Sales Executive 


I am open for a position in a Branch 
Office or Home Office Sales force. 
Have had Retail, Branch Office and 
Assistant Sales Manager experience 
with one of the large food concerns 
of the country. I desire to make a 
change in order to assume greater 
responsibilities, advancement, and 
can furnish references from Trade, 
also present employers. Address 
Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER—Magazine 
and newspaper copy; house organ; book. 
lets; dealers’ helps. Practical caleonen 
At present handling advertising for larp 
corporation. Salary $3000. Box ast 


ART MANAGER 


who is also a working artist and ep. 
ployed by large New York firm, is avail 
able April Ist. His experience has bee: 
broad. Box 633, Printers’ Ink, 








Sales Promotion and Advertisi . 
ager—thoroughly experienced, wt Pore 
a proven producer of results, At pres. 
ent with one of the biggest Nation 
Advertisers in the country. Constru 
tive ideas on merchandising plans, fo. 
low-up campaigns and dealer co-opera 
tion. Box 620, care Printers’ Ink. 





sIR— 
I will be out of the service and a 
your service March 10, thoroughly a 
quainted agency work and newspaper 
advertising from the ground up; also 
know engraving; would be valuabke 
asset to some advertising or busines 
manager. Can furnish best of creden- 
tials, including the latest from Unck 
Sam. An interview is solicited. Bor 
615, care Printers’ Ink. 








SALES PROMOTION 
AND ADVERTISING MAN WANTS 
JOB 

where a thorough knowledge of sales 
and advertising is required. He isa 
writer of result producing sales letters 
and advertisements and has the a 
fortune of being able to compile bus: 
ness building catalogues. He 1s happily 
married, under thirty, can furnish best 
references and will go anywhere to th 
right job. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 

















Sales Promotion Manager 
Seeks Wider Field 


Nine years’ experience. 
Familiar with every detail of 
work and management of cam- | 
paigns. An able writer and cor | 
respondent, close buyer of space, 
printing, etc., strict disciplinarian 
but competent handler of help. 

Foundational experience seven 
years’ buying, checking, handling, 
using mill supplies and equipment. 

Position sought—one in present 
capacity where hard work and 
conscientious effort will be re 
warded with proper salary, or in 
a “producing” (Sales) capacity 
for concern desiring man of my 
qualifications. 

Age 34, Christian, married, free 
to go anywhere, healthy, digni- 
fied, sober, industrious. Box 638, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Agricultural college graduate, two years’ 
export business experience, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute student, wishes. po- 
sition in sales or export department to 
learn’ the product. Box 625, care of 
Ee es eS 
Crack Copy Writer. Very adaptable and 
imaginative. Considerable experience. 
CREATOR of plans and ideas with orig- 
inal turn. Quick grasp. Powerful sam- 
les. Prolific. Steady position or free 
ose work. Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 
Ox S52, = Tense 
Advertising Manager 
now with large corporation, desires 
change. An executive scrupulous in de- 
tails and versed in printing and copy. 
Would begin at $5000 if opportunity is 
right. Results, this office. Box 636, P. I. 


Offers Trade Press Experience 


Young man who has had nine successful 
years advertising promotion experience 
with trade papers. Writes circulars, ad 
copy and letters that pull results. Em- 
ployed; has reached limits, of present 
job; wants a bigger one, preferably in 
advertising department of some busi- 
ness. Box 631, Printers’ Ink. ss 


ADVERTISING EXPERT AND 
TECHNICAL WRITER 
Leaving Government service, open for 
connection requiring initiative, original- 
ity, organizing and executive ability. 
Peculiarly fitted to handle technical ad- 
vertising, being mechanical engineer; 
five years technical staff writer leading 
trade journals prior to becoming adver- 
tismg manager nationally advertised 
concern. Thorough knowledge every 
phase advertising business. Age 30; 

married. Box 610, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MAN, former agen 

copy-writer and office manager, wit 
college and business training and five 
years’ advertising experience, wants po- 
sition. Box 624, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES-ADVERTISING MANAGER 
HAS ADVERTISED AND SOLD BY 
MAIL PRODUCTS VARYING IN 
PRICE FROM $20 TO $1000. HAS 
originated and directed national adver- 
tising and selling campaign involving 
jobbers, dealers and salesmen. Now 
employed but will make change for 
greater opportunity. Box 617, care P. I. 








The services of one of the best-known 
circulation producers in this country will 
soon be available to publishers. His ex- 
perience covers the newspaper, magazine 
and farm paper fields. In military serv- 
ice since America entered the war, but 
anticipating an early discharge he wishes 
to get in touch with publishers who want 
to build up or strengthen their circula- 
tion. Address Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 





EXECUTIVE 
Available Apri] 15th, 1919—Especially 
skilled in Administration, Systematiza- 
tion and Correspondence. Sonte knowl- 
edge of Advertising Business. Can speak 
in public, before all kinds of audiences. 
Hold degrees of Bachelor of Arts, and 
of Laws. Two years’ and six months’ 
experience in scientifically conducted re- 
search on Legislative, Commercial and 
Industrial subjects. Can find the perti- 
nent facts on any subject. Two years’ ex- 
perience as executive in charge of Gov- 
ernment War Work. Age 28 years, mar- 
ried. Minimum salary accepted, $5,000 
per year. Address: Apartment 63, 2901 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Binders for PRINTERS’ INK 











75 Cents Each 
Postpaid 











PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement and will open like 
a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Figure five binders for a 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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we maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 
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Chicago Tribune Prints More ' 
Auto Ads in One Day Than 


Other Papers in Seven 


ring the last six months of 1918 The Chicago Tribune printed in 4 
its Sunday issue only more display - automobile advertising than any ~ 
aed Chicago paper printed in all its issues. The figures areas 
ollows: : 


Sunday Tribune - - 168,445 agate lines 
Chicago Daily Tribune 67,689 
Chicago Tribune total 236,134 ‘* os 





ish 


Herald-Examiner total - - 116,201 e. 
News - - 106,564 ‘* . ; 
re] Post ove WSF * = (oe 
f Journal “7+ ~aaee se > 
American a “963903 “ ” ee. 


Tribune Lead Grows 


The following charts indicate the growing dominance of The Chi 
Tribune in Automobile advertising. In January, 1918, The one 
carried 20.9 per cent of all Automobile display advertising in ¥ |p 
Chicago papers. In January, 1919, this proportion was increased to © 

29.6 per cent. 
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The Chicago Tribune has the largest circula- 
tion of any Chicago paper—Daily or Sunday. 


The Chicago Tribune 


{{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 















